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Lo celebrate a century 
of perfect timekeeping 
OMEGA proudly present their 


‘ANNIVERSARY AUTOMATIC WATCH’ 


soothing, rich... this isa 
stout supreme in quality, 


a drink to hearten and cheer. 


This year is the 100th birthday of the millimetre...9ct.gold case issodesigned 
makers of Omega. To celebrate the occa- that it follows the curve of your wrist .. 

sion they proudly present their latest has a double shock absorbing device and 
masterpiece the Omega * Anniversary an anti-magnetic escapement . . recog 
Automatic Watch.’ nised by the official Swiss Timing 


Here are some of the high-lights about Bureaux as one of the most accurate 
this watch! , , tch timekeepers of its kind, j 
’ . ) wi ’ winding watch sia 7 
It is the first Omega s¢ hese ‘Anniversary’ watches, fitted with STOUT 


ever imported into England . ..winds itself ; ; 
by the natural action of your wrist...the a heavy gold mesh bracelet as illustrated, 

’ oa hel er o- Or with a handsome leather strap, make 

thinnest automatic watch ever pro : 

duced designed with a new winding Superb gifts. There is only a limited sets you up wonderfully 
mec hanism to avoid breakage owing to mumber—each destined to become the 

an over-taut mainspring . . machined treasured possession of a man who 

and controlled to a 1,000th part of a delights in owning nothing but the best, 


THE WORLD HAS LEARNED TO TRUST OMEGA 
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AN IMPRESSIVE DEMONSTRATION WHICH STRESSES THE ANTI-COMMUNIST PEELING IN BERLIN: THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS’ 
MEETING IN THE PLATZ DER REPUBLIK, IN FRONT OF THE RUINED REICHSTAG, ON SEPTEMBER 9. 






As illustrated and described on pages 310-31! in this issue, a number of Communist 
demonstrations directed against the City Assembly led to a mass meeting of anti- 
Communists in the Platz der Republik, in the British Sector, on September 9, to 


protest against the denial of freedom to, and pressure brought to bear on, the elected 
representatives of the people. An estimated crowd of over 100,000 were addressed 
by Dr. Friedensburg, the acting Chief Burgomaster, Dr. Suhr, the chairman of the 
city Assembly, and trade union representatives. The meeting was both impressive 





and orderly and the occasion was marred only by the hooliganism which broke out 
at its conclusion. The Soviet flag was torn down from the Brandenburger Tor and 
Russian soldiers relieving the guard at the Red Army war memorial were stoned 
During the disturbances shots were fired into the British Sector, and about thirty 
people are reported to have been wounded. It was later announced that the 
Communist-Socialist Unity Party were to hold a workers’ yunter-demonstration in 
the Russian Sector on September 12 


THE COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATION AT THE NEUES STADTHAUS 
, IN BERLIN, ON SEPTEMBER 6: DEMONSTRATORS AT THE R 
BY WESTERN SECTOR PLAIN-CLOTHES POLICE (ON BALCONY) —— moe 
NY), WHO WERE LATER ARRESTED AND, TAKEN TO THE RUSSIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
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GUARDING THE EXITS OF THE NEUES STADTHAUS TO PREVENT THE ESCAPE OF WEST 
ERN SECTOR POLICE WHO HAD ROO! 
OF THE ALLIED LIAISON OFFICERS: MARKGRAF POLICE STATIONED OUTSIDE THE MAGISTRAT A. a - 


AVING been twice 
prevented from 

meeting, owing to the 
violence of Communist 
demonstrations on 
August 26 arid 27, the 
Berlin City Assembly 
was convened for mid 
day on September ¢ 
One of the items on 
the agenda was the 
preparations for the 
elections, which have 
been banned in advance 
by the Russians in their 
sector. Meanwhile, on 
September 3, a new 
political group wa: 
formed, described as the 
Democratic bloc o 
Berlin, from the “ rump’ 
of the Liberal Demo 
cratic Party, and of the 
Christian Democratic 
Union, nominees of the 
Socialist Unity Party 
and representatives of 
the Social Democratic 
Party. This group is 
backed by a small 
minority in the Soviet 
Sector of Berlin. On 
September 6 a mob of 
2000 Communists as- 
sembled at the Neues 
Stadthaus and, present 
ing special passes, were 
allowed to enter and 
make their way to the 
council chamber, whe 
some of them sat in the 
councillors’ seats. 
representatives of 
three Democratic pa’ 
then decided to post; 
the meeting until 
evening and to hold '' 
the Taberna Acaden 
in the British Sect 
Dr. Friedensburg, 
acting Chief Burgomas 


THE EVENTS IN BERLIN WHICH HAVE FORCED THE CITY ASSEMBLY TO MEET IN THE BRITISH SECTOR T© 
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Neues Stadthaus 
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had brought in a number PUSHING PAST THE MARKGRAF POLICE, WHO MADE NO MOVE TO PREVENT THEIR ENTRY: GERMAN COMMUNISTS STORMING THROUGH THE MAIN GATES 
of Western Sector police AT THE NEUES STADTHAUS WHEN THEY PREVENTED THE CITY ASSEMBLY FROM MEETING ON SEPTEMBER 6. 

in plain clothes to guard s . 

the Assembly hall. » oat *4 


These men were rounded j ‘ 4 
up by Herr Markgraf's e ai 


police, assisted by 1am . a \ 

Russian soldiers, hand- ~~ . t , 

cuffed and taken away se . . , —s 
, eS ee 


in jeeps to the Soviet 
headquarters. Some of 
them took refuge with- 
in the rooms of the 
Allied liaison officers, 
and on September 8 
General Kotikov gave 
permission for them to 
leave the Stadthaus and 
pass through the Soviet 
Sector to the French 
Sector without fear of 
arrest. Accordingly, the 
nineteen policemen left 
the Stadthaus un- 
molested and entered a 
French lorry provided by 
the French authorities. 
This vehicle was stopped 
by Markgraf police and 
Russian soldiers armed 
with tommy-guns near 
the ruined Dom, and 
the occupants were 
ordered to enter a 
Russian lorry, which was 
driven off under an 
armed escort On the 
evening of September 9 
a mass meeting was held 
at the Platz der Re- 
publik to protest against 
Communist terrorism. 
Although a crowd esti- 
mated at over 100,000 
had assembled, the 
meeting was completely 
orderly and disturbances 
during which shots 
were fired only occurred 
after the meeting THE BERLIN CITY ASSEMBLY’S 
closed SITTING TOOK PLACE ON 


ENSURE JUSTICE AND FREEDOM FROM PRESSURE: COMMUNIST OPPOSITION TO THE DEMOCRATIC MAGISTRAT. 
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NEW MEETING-PLACE—IN THE BRITISH SECTOR: A VIEW OF THE TABERNA ACADEMICA, WHERE THE THRICE-POSTPONED 
THE EVENING OF SEPTEMBER 6 AND WHEN THE ELECTIONS WERE FIXED FOR WOVEMBER 14 
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NE of the most hopeful places to-day in England 
is Ashridge, the college in the Chilterns, 30 miles 
north of London, where a succession of men and 
women of every calling, class and opinion, drawn from 
all parts of the country and Empire, come together 
for the study and discussion of public affairs and find, 
often to their surprise, that they are not alone in their 
aspirations. The essence of Ashridge—the spirit that 
informs the place—is brotherhood : the spirit which 
can alone redeem mankind from the suicidal envy 
and frustration of class conflict and ideological war. 
Brotherhood, in this wider and human sense—the 
sense in which Christ meant it—and one of which 
our own or other country’s warring politicians usually 
appear to have little conception ; they often invoke 
it, but by brotherhood they apparently mean brother- 
hood only with those who share their 
views. Ashridge is open to followers of 
all parties, but its philosophical basis is 
that, in peace as in war, only a wider 
and more generous conception of national 
and human unity can enable democracy 
to offer a constructive remedy for our 
riven civilisation, and so ensure its 
triumph over authoritarianism. 

For Ashridge’s objective might be 
described as the Common Denominator. 
Its students are entouraged to do two 
things: to base their studies and their 
conclusions on ascertained fact, and to 
listen patiently, courteously and with 
an open mind to all views, whether 
they agree with them or not. Only 
by doing so, it is held, can democracy 
be made to function efficiently, and so 
prove that it is a more enduring and 
satisfactory form of government than 
its totalitarian and despotic rival. In 
this Ashridge is pursuing a parallel line 
to that of the great experiment in 
political education made during the war 
in the Armed Forces, under which 
hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women pursued in common a system 
of discussion, courteous and disciplined 
controversy, and objective study of 
basic fact that led by the end of the 
war to an astonishing measure of agree- 
ment between those who at its outset 
had believed themselves divided by 
almost unbridgeable gulfs of class and 
opinion. The result—though not the 
initial object—of this scheme of edu- 
cation was to show that in fundamental 
idealism most Britons want and seek 
the same thing, and that, once they 
are agreed on the facts, a real con- 
structive and invincible unity—the 
dream of political philosophers and 
patriot poets for centuries—can be 
achieved. . 

Pursuing this end, it was fitting 


that Ashridge should appoint as its A FINE SETTING FOR THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL: THE WEST END OF 
first post-war Principal one of the CATHEDRAL, SEEN DURING A PERFORMANCE OF KAROL SZYMANOWSKI'S 
pioneers of Service Education, General THE CHOIRS OF WORCESTER, HEREFORD AND GLOUCESTER, CONDUCTED BY SIR IVOR ATKINS. 

For the first time for ten years the Festival of the Three Choirs—Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester—has been 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


that held it in an iron grip, we had to transform a peace- 
loving generation of young civilians, brought up in 
a physical.and mental environment far removed from 
war, into an army of alert, resolute, enduring, 
brilliantly trained and _ battle-conscious soldiers 
dedicated to the performance of perhaps the most 
arduous military task ever set an army. The founda- 
tions of that achievement were laid at the great 
battle school on the Durham moors, later called the 
School of Infantry, and in the divisional battle schools 
which based themselves on its teaching and precept. 
Though the number of officers and N.C.O.s who passed 
through its courses was minute compared with the 
total size of our fighting forces, its effect on the future 
course of the war was enormous. To-day a similar 
example, and a like institution, devised for the very 





sport and meditation when he turned his back on the 


wars. A prince of his line gave it to the Church to 


become one of the monastic centres of civilisation 
and culture which laid the foundations of the modern 
world: a communal institution, as it is to-day, 
dedicated, in the words of one of its members, to the 
“extirpation of ignorancy.’’ It was during this period 
of its long life that John Skelton, -the poet, wrote 
of it in deep love that 
a pleasanter place than Ashridge is 
Hard were to find. 

Then at the time of the Dissolution and the Reforma- 
tion it returned to the Crown. It became in turn the 
childhood home of the last three Tudor sovereigns— 
of Edward VI, Mary Tudor and Elizabeth. Elizabeth, 
who took refuge and was arrested there during her 
sister’s nervous and intolerant reign, later 
sold it to her Lord Chancellor: the Lord 
Egerton whose son, the Earl of Bridge- 
water, commissioned the young Milton 
to write the masque ‘“‘ Comus,”’ to the 
music of his friend- Henry Lawes. The 
lawns and alleys of its wonderful 
gardens still breathe the enchantment 
of seventeenth-century poetry : 

There eternal summer dwells, 

And west winds with musky wing 

About the cedar’n alleys fling 

Nard and Cassia’s balmy smells. 

For more than three placid centuries 
Ashridge, dreaming among its woods and 
downland vistas, lived the life of a great 
country house: self-contained, self- 
assured, timelessly busy, serene, with 
men and women coming and going in 
its stone courtyards and corridors. Those 
three centuries coincided with the world- 
wide rule of the English country gentle- 
man: the three centuries of the greatest 
progress and civilisation recorded in 
human annals. Most of the men who 
governed England during that period 
visited or sojourned at Ashridge at some 
time or other ; some, like Disraeli, left 
their impressions of the place. When 
their day ended and “‘ the last of the 
squires rode sadly to the sea,’’ Ashridge, 
like England, entered on a new stage of 
her history. After an abortive threat 
from the estate-breaker, she became 
once more a college: a college of citizen- 
ship to hand down the long tradition of 
English civilisation and kindly living to 
a new generation. To-day, in the fullest 
sense of the word, Ashridge belongs to 
the British people, here and overseas, 
administered for them by trustees whose 
charge it is to offer education in public 
affairs—in history, economics, the science 
and administration of national and local 
government—to all comers. Any British 
citizen, of whatever race, class, calling, 
WORCESTER sex, age or view-point, can visit Ashridge 


STABAT MATER BY asa student. During the present year 


alone between 4000 and 5000 men and 
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Sir Bernard Paget, during the war suc- jig at Worcester (September 5 to 10). The chief works of the performance were the “ St. Matthew Passion,” by Women will have voluntarily attended its 


cessively Commander-in-Chief of Hotne Bach, H 
Forces, of z1st Army Group, and of the f%% 


part were Isobel Bail 


ndel’s “ Messiah " and Elgar's “ Dream of Gerontius.” Gerald Finzi’s “‘ The Full Final Sacrifice,” which courses. Th nici 
was first introduced at last years Festival—at Hereford—was also included in the programme. A those d - re oom we D - 
ie, Elsie Suddaby, Kathleen Ferrier, Mary Jarred, Heddle Nash, Harold Williams “ustman to K.C.; from typist to Dame 


Allied Forces in the Middle East. Our and on Clinton. | Two thousand people were present at the opening service in Worcester Cathedral, which of the British Empire. And though its 


; : : : was attended by the Mayor and Corporation of Worcester ; the Lord Ma and Lady M. irmi 
dilemma to-day is that, having thirty and Bristol, as well ca aft tho Mayers of the teuen in oy 4 . ne Birmingham 


years ago won a war for democratic 

ideals, we lost the subsequent peace because our 
democracy proved incapable of finding a realist and 
commonsense solution for the political problems— 
in no way insoluble or even exceptional—which 
faced it in peace. As a result of this failure, we 
were forced, at unspeakable cost, to fight and win 
a second world war. In doing so we gave to parlia- 
mentary and liberal democracy another and probably 
last chance. On the success or failure of what Ash- 
ridge is trying to do on a small scale, and the nation 
has got to do on an infinitely bigger one, depends the 
issue of whether we win or lose the peace. During 
the war it fell to the lot of certain Englishmen—one 
of them the present Principal of Ashridge—to institute 
a remarkable scheme of training men for a particular 
and essential task. To force our way back to the 
Continent from which we had been ignominiously 
driven and liberate it from the mighty force of tyranny 


different but equally vital problems of peace, is 
needed to transform our youth and our whole democ- 
racy into a people conscious of the immense duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship and equipped and 
trained to understand and solve the problems facing 
them. The material for that transformation is there, 
just as it was in 1940—the magnificent stock of our 
people, with centuries of self-government and ordered 
freedom behind them. What is needed is the institu- 
tional machinery to teach them what they have to do 
to save themselves and the world. 

There is something fitting that Ashridge should 
be a pioneer in such work. For Ashridge, the place, is 
an epitome of English history. The great house and 
its environs are deeply rooted in our past. Once it 
was a hunting-lodge of Norman and Plantagenet 
kings: the Black Prince, commander many centuries 
ago of another English army, made it his retreat for 


doors are opened wide to the humblest 
and least assuming, it counts the greatest 
in the land among its visitors and lecturers. Every 
British Prime Minister since its foundation— Baldwin, 
Chamberlain, Churchill, Attlee—has lectured beneath its 
famous painted ceiling. The names of Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Lord Woolton have figured on the syllabus of the 
same week-end course; Field Marshal Montgomery 
has visited the college in the same month as a Unesco 
Conference, Foreign and Imperial Affairs, Local 
Government, Literature and Drama, Education, 
Agriculture, the Press, Industry and Trade Unionism, 
the arts and science of life and living, all figure in the 
curriculum ; there is ample choice of subject for all. 
Above all, Ashridge stresses the importance of two 
things : both vital to the salvation of civilisation—the 
Christian faith and practice, on which the ideology of 
democracy has been founded, and the study of the 
great community of peace-loving nations and peoples 
that we call the British Empire and Commonwealth. 
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THE T.U.C. AT MARGATE: HIGHLIGHTS OF THE EIGHTIETH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 





CALLING FOR MORE ENERGY AND BETTER USE OF BRAINS: 
SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS SPEAKING TO THE T.U.C. 


HE eightieth annual Trades Union Congress opened on 
September 6 at the Winter Gardens, Margate, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Florence Hancock and was attended 
by about 860 delegates from 188 unions, representing a 
membership (as at last December) of 7,791,470, a figure 
larger by over 250,000 than that of the previous year's record 
figure. Features of the first day were speeches by Miss 
Florence Hancock (who attacked “ mischief-mongers " within 
the unions), Mr. Williamson and Mr. Shinwell, speaking as 4 
fraternal delegate and referring to the critical nature of the 


next General Election. The main feature of the second 
\Comtinued opposste 





“THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY BY WHICH... WE CAN 
INCREASE OUR REAL STANDARD OF LIVING, AND THAT 
IS BY EACH OF US PRODUCING MORE”: SIR STAFFORD 
CRIPPS TO THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 7,791,470 WORKERS. 


DURING A FRANK ATTACK ON THE COMMUNISTS: THE U.S 
FRATERNAL DELEGATE, MR. E. J. VOLZ, AT MARGATE 

Continued | 

day was Sir Stafford Cripps’ speech, pointing out that the only 
sensible way to get “a larger slice of the cake" was to 
increase the size of the cake. On Wednesday an outspoken 
attack on the World Federation of Trades Unions was made 
by Mr. Deakin, president of the Federation. On the Thursday 
the Congress rejected a motion calling for statutory control 
of profits, but carried a resolution urging the Government 
to impose stricter limitations on profits and to take more 

THE.PRESIDENT OF THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS, MISS effective action to control prices. In the elections for the 

FLORENCE HANCOCK, MAKING MER INAUGURAL SPEECH, General Council, Mr. Arthur Horner, the Communist miners’ 

WHICH INCLUDED AN ATTACK ON “ MISCHIEF-MONGERS.”’ leader, was defeated by over 3,000,000 votes. 
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“THE ARABS: A SHORT HISTORY”; By PHILIP K. HITTI.* 


ROFESSOR Hitti’s new book is an abridgement of 

his larger ‘ History of the Arabs.”’-It is 
intended to give the general reader a notion of the 
rise of Islam, its conquests, its empire, its decay, and 
the present position of the Arabs and the Arabic- 
speaking peoples. This last phrase, as a fact, indicates 
the nature of his book better than his actual title. 
For from the earliest surge of Moslem warriors over the 
world outside Arabia, the Arabic tongue has accom- 
panied the victorious sword and the victorious faith, 
and the word ‘“‘ Arab” has been applied to people 
with no more Arabian blood than the American 
negroes, who speak only English, have English blood. 
We talk about Arabs and Jews in Palestine. But 
it is highly probable that many of the Palestinian 
Arabs, though bound by religion and speech to their 








THE NEW QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS AND SOME OF THE ROYAL GUESTS PRESENT AT HER INAUGURATION : 
HOLDING PRINCESS MARIJKE; (SECOND ROW) PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE, 
EARL OF ATHLONE, THE CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN AND PRINCE JOHN OF LUXEMBURG; (BACK ROW) 


AND PRINCESS BEATRIX, 


Queen Juliana’s inauguration as Queen of the Netherlands took place in the Nieuwe Kerk at Amsterdam 
The ce and « ’ were illustrated in our issue of September 11, and here 
we show the new Queen with some of her Royal guests in a formal group after the inauguration. Among 





on September 6. 


brethren in Transjordan and the Hedjaz, are descended 
from the ancient Canaanites who were there last time 
there was a wholesale Jewish immigration. 

Even in Arabia itself, according to Professor 
Hitti, the inhabitants are not of one stock. “‘ The 
racial affinities of the people of the north are witb the 
Mediterranean race ; those of the south are wica the 
Alpine type styled Armenoid, Hittite or Hebrew, and 
characterised by a broad jaw and aquiline nose, flat 
cheeks and abundant hair.’"" This word “ Hebrew,” 
incidentally, sends me back to an earlier passage of 
Professor Hitti’s. He says: ‘Of the two surviving 
representatives of the Semitic people, the Arabs, in 
a larger measure than the Jews, have preserved the 
characteristic physical features and mental traits of 
the family... . In Europe and America the word 
* Semite * has come to have a Jewish connotation, but 
the ‘ Semitic features,’ including the prominent nose, 
are not Semitic at all. They are exactly the charac- 
teristics which differentiate the Jew from the Semitic 
type, and evidently represent an acquisition from 


‘The Atabs: A Short History.” By Philip K. Hitti, Professor 
of Semitic Literature on the William and Annie S. Paton Foundation, 


Prieceton University. § Maps, (Macmillan; 108. 6d.) 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


early inter-marriages between the Hittite-Hurrians 
and the Hebrews.’’ I do not quite see how one can 
have an aquiline nose that is not prominent. At 
any rate, no such fine points confront us when we 
contemplate the history of the so-called Arab Empire, 
and Culture. ‘‘ As Persians, Syrians, Copts, Berbers 
and others flocked to the fold of Islam and married 
Arabians, the original high wall raised earlier between 
Arabians and non-Arabians tumbled down. The 
nationality of the Moslem receded into the back- 
ground. No matter what his nationality may have 
been originally, the follower of Muhammad now passed 
for an Arab. An Arab henceforth became one who pro- 
fessed Islam and spoke and wrote the Arabic tongue, 
regardless of his affiliation. This is one of the most 
significant facts in the history of Islamic civilisation. 


Bernhard of the 


When we therefore speak of ‘Arab medicine,’ or 
‘Arab philosophy’ or ‘Arab mathematics,” we do 
not mean the medical science, philosophy or mathe- 
matics that are necessarily the product of the Arabian 
mind or developed by people living in the Arabian 
peninsula, but that body of knowledge enshrined in 
books written in the Arabic language by men who 
flourished chiefly during the Caliphate, and were 
themselves Persians, Syrians, Egyptians or Arabians, 
Christian, Jewish or Moslem, and who may have drawn 
some of their material from Greek, Aramzan, Indo- 
Persian or other sources.” The first treatise on 
medicine came “‘ by way of a translation by a Jew 
of a Greek tract composed by a Christian priest in 
Alexandria’: Aflatun and Aristu (or Plato’ and 
Aristotle) were eagerly studied by the Arabs in an 
age when the western world neglected them. 

The tide of Empire receded. According to Pro- 
fessor Hitti, it had spent itself before Charles Martel 
won his victory. Sir Edward Creasy would turn in 
his grave were he to hear that “ the battle of Tours 
decided nothing. The Arab-Berber wave, already 
almost a thousand miles from its starting -place in Gib- 
raltar, had reached a natural standstill.” Yet, though 
Busepe be clear of Moslems ensaye for a few spots in 





LEFT TO RIGHT: 
PRINCESS ARMGARD, QUEEN ELISABETH OF BELGIUM, 
PRINCE ASCHWIN, 


SSoone pommens yore Pineee Mesgesst, woman 5 Commi; 
were born in 1938, 1999, 1943 and 1947. 


the Balkans, the Moslem world is still a great one. 
Professor Hitti’s map of it makes it look/even more 
formidable than it is. He shades the whole Sahara 
in the same way as our own map-makers paint Baffin 
Land pink, though, for all its vast expanse, its coastal 
population of seals, Eskimoes and polar bears can 
have little bearing upon the power and destinies of 
the British Empire. With the end of the Caliphate 
and the resumption of strife in the old battleground of 
Palestine, Mecca has again become the centre of the 
“‘ Arab”’ world in a political as well as a religious 
sense, and the chief there, Ib’n Saud, is a man out 
of the central Arabian steppes, who “ now rules over 
the largest kingdom in the peninsula since the days of 
the Prophet.” Seven Arab States are bound by 
Charter in a League: in Professor Hitti’s opinion, 





PRINCESS MARGRIET 


(FRONT ROW) PRINCESS IRENE, 
PRINCESS MARGARET, THE 
PRINCE AXEL OF DENMARK, THE COUNTESS OF ATHLONE, 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF NORWAY, QUEEN JULIANA, PRINCE BERNHARD, THE CROWN PRINCESS OF NORWAY, THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN, AND PRINCESS MARGARETA OF DENMARK. 


and Princess Armgard, mother of Prince 
was also present. Queen Juliana’s children 
Phagraph bp M. "C. yy * 4 

“as other Arab states of North Africa are freed 
they will certainly seek membership of it." The rest 
is conjecture. 

Professor Hitti’s historical sketch may, for the 
“ordinary reader "’ whom he addresses, be a useful 
supplement to the recent fascinating book by Glubb 
Pasha. Some frequent questions will be. answered 
and some common beliefs dispelled. Why, it is often 
asked, do the Moslems regard Jerusalem as so Holy 
a City ? The answer is that it was from thence that 
the Prophet made hisy dramatic nocturnal ascent to 
the seventh heaven: “That the memory of the 
journey is still a living, moving force in Islam is 
illustrated by the serious disturbance in Palestine 
in August, 1929. The trouble centred about the 
Wailing Wall of the Jews in Jerusalem, which the 
Moslems consider the halting-place of the winged 
horse with a woman’s face and a peacock’s tail on 
which Muhammad journeyed heavenward.”” Amongst 
common beliefs which the Professor does not share is 
that which ascribes the destruction of the great 
Alexandrian Library to the Moslems. He says that 
it was burned in 48 B.c. by Julius Caesar, and its 
successor destroyed in 389 A.D. as a result of an edict 
of the Emperor Theodosius. 


N.B, _The illustration on this page is nol reproduced from the book reviewed here. 
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ROYAL SPORTING OCCASIONS: THE ST. LEGER AND THE BRAEMAR GATHERING. 


(ABOVE.) CELEBRATING 
100 YEARS OF ROYAL 
PATRONAGE: A PANO- 
RAMA OF THE BRAEMAR 
GATHERING AND SOME 
OF THE CONCOURSE, 
WHICH WELCOMED THE 
KING AND QUEEN. 


EFORE return- 
ing to London 

for the Opening of 
Parliament on 
September 14, their 
Majesties marked 
the conclusion of 
their holiday with 
their attendance at 
two famous sport- 
ing events. On 
September 9 they 
continued the 
100-year-old tradi- 
tion of patronage 
of the Braemar 
Gathering started 
by Queen Victoria 
in 1848. There were 
between 25,000 and 
30,000 visitors at 
the Gathering, in- 
cluding many from 
overseas. To mark 
the occasion, the 
[Continued opposite. 


(RIGHT.) MAINTAINING 
THE CENTURY-OLD 
PATRONAGE WHICH 
QUEEN VICTORIA BE- 
GAN | THEIR MAJESTIES 
AT BRAEMAR. ON THE 
LEFT, PRINCESS ALEX- 
ANDRA OF KENT AND 
THE DUKE OF KENT. 


hase. 
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Continued.) 

King and Queen 
were each presented 
with a horn-handled 
hill-climbing stick. 
On their journey 
south their train 
was stopped at 
Doncaster in order 
to allow them to 
see the St. Leger 
Stakes. This was a 
great day for 
Doncaster, as it 
was the first oc- 
casion that a Queen 
of England has ever 
seen the race and 
the first time that 
a reigning King has 
attended the meet- 
ing since King 
Edward VII.'s visit 
in 1909. The race 
is a very valuable 
one, the stakes on 
this occasion total- 
ling £15,268, and 
was won by the 
American-bred 
Black Tarquin, 
owned by Mr. W. 
Woodward, chair- 
man of the New 
York Jockey Club, 
and ridden by 
E. Britt. Black 
Tarquin, which is 
not eligible for the 
General Stud Book, 
is a great-grandson 
of Man-o'-War 


THE ST. LEGER: THE AMERICAN-BRED SLACK TARQUIN WINNING BY A LENOTH 


THE FIRST QUEEN TO SEE THE ST. LEGER: HER MAJESTY AT 


DONCASTER, WITH THE KING (LEFT). (CENTRE) THE PRINCESS ROYAL. AND A HALF FROM ALICIDON, WITH SOLAR SLIPPER THIRD. 
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COMMEMORATION OPENS BATTLE OF BRITAIN WEEK: 
_ LONDON EVENTS; AND A MEMORIAL TO US. AIRMEN. 


A 


. 


COMMEMORATING THOSE WHO DIED IN THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: THE ROYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION PARADE ON THE EMBANKMENT: STANDARD-BEARERS, REPRESENT- 
THE CEREMONY AT THE R.A.F. MEMORIAL ON THE EMBANKMENT. ING OVER 100 HOME AND OVERSEA BRANCHES, AT THE CEREMONY AT THE R.A.F. MEMORIAL. 








BHE ROYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION'S FESTIVAL OF REUNION IN THE ALBERT HALL: A GENERAL VIEW 
DURING THE SERVICE CONDUCTED BY THE CHAPLAIN-IN-CHIEF OF THE R.A.F., THE REV. J. A. JAGOE,. 
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WEEK of com- 

memoration and 
celebration of the 
Battle of Britain 
opened on Sept. 12 
with ceremonies 
throughout the 
R.A.F. A service was 
held by the Royal 
Air Forces Associa- 
tion at the R.A.F. 
memorial on the 
Embankment in 
London, and a wreath 
was laid by Marshal 
of the R.A.F. Lord 
Newall, president of 
the Association. A 
festival of reunion 
was held in the after- 
noon and in the 
evening at the Royal 
Albert Hall. A few 
days previously a 
plaque had been un- 
veiled at Boxted Air- 
field, in Essex, com- 
memorating U.S. air- 
men who operated 
MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. LORD NEWALL, PRESIDENT OF THE from airfields in the A MEMORIAL PLAQUE TO U.S. AIRMEN UNVEILED ON AN ESSEX AIRFIELD: THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION, LAYING A WREATH ON THE district during World CEREMONY AT BOXTED ON SEPTEMBER 9, WHICH WAS ATTENDED BY MAJOR-GENERAL 

R.A.F. MEMORIAL DURING THE COMMEMORATION CEREMONY. War Il. L. W. JOHNSON, COMMANDING 3RD AIR DIVISION OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE. 
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BRITAIN’S AIRCRAFT ON SHOW IN THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST AIR EXHIBITION. 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST FOUR-JET CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT, THE AVRO fUDOR Vill. IN FLIGHT ON THE ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH ‘“‘ FLYING WING”: THERE WERE TWO A.W.52'S, 
THE OPENING DAY OF THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS’ EXHIBITION AT FARNBOROUGH. ONE POWERED WITH WYEN£, THE OTHER WITH DERWENT TURBOJETS. 


re 











(ABOVE.) THE LARGEST COLLEC- 
TION OF AIRCRAFT, ENGINES, 
COMPONENTS AND THE LIKE 
EVER EXHIBITED IN ANY 
COUNTRY: A GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE S.B.A.C. EXHIBITION. 


Continued.) 
equipment, instruments and 
aviation materials ever ex- 
hibited in any country in the 
world. This was the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors’ 
ninth annual flying display and 
exhibition held at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment's air- 
field at Farnborough, Hants. 
Visitors from 69 countries 
(Continued below, centre. 










EPTEMBER 7 saw _ the 
opening of the largest and 
most varied display of aircraft, 
aero-engines, components, 
(Continued opposite. 











































(apove.) CLAIMED AS 
BRITAIN S FASTEST AIR- 
LINER: THE WANDLEY- 
race Hermes IV. (with 
FOUR NEW BRISTOL 
Hercules 765 €NGINES)—- 
EXPECTED IN SERVICE 
EARLY NEXT YEAR. 
Continued.) i 
a record for the © i 
event—attended and ; 
saw, among many 7 ’ 
other things, 70 new 
British aircraft. The 
emphasis was on 
“ straight" jets and 
airscrew-turbines, in 
both of which fields 
of design Britain 
leads the world. We 
show on this page 
several of the most 
striking exhibits; 
but lack of space 
compels the omission 
of many interesting 
aircraft, among which 
may be mentioned 
an Avro Lancastrian 
fitted with two Rolls- 
Royce Avon turbo- 
. , , - , ' jets, still on the secret 
list and believed to 
ONE OF THE EXHIBITION’S CURIOSITIES : AN AVRO LINCOLN BOMBER, FITTED be the most powerful A CLOSE-UP TO SHOW THE IMPRESSIVE LINES OF THE NEW AVRO fFuUDoR Pitt 
EXPERIMENTALLY WITH A NAPIER WA/AD AIRSCREW-TURBINE IN THE NOSE engines in the world. FOUR-JET AIR-LINER, WHICH 1S SHOWN IN FLIGHT IN THE TOP-LEFT PICTURE. 
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HAVE written a great deal of late about 
France and French affairs, but they have 
provided the principal features of the news 
for over six weeks. For the most part the 
story has been unhappy, and it may yet turn 
to disaster. The last article on the subject, 
penned before I left France but published 
after my return home, contained a sentence, 
in a generally light-hearted setting, which 
wore a grim air when I saw it on the day of 
publication. “‘ Fhe Socialists have killed two Ministries 
and might kill a third.” At just about that moment the 
Socialist Party killed the Ministry of M. Marie, in which 
they participated. They had allowed it to live for one 
month, as against the eight months which they had given 
to the Ministry of M. Schuman. Next, in the first days of 
September, they prevented the first attempts of M. Schuman, 
who had once more patriotically attempted the ungrateful 
task, to form another. The interplay of parties in present- 
day French politics is complex, and few even of the best- 
informed foreigners thoroughly understand it; but it is 
worth while to set out some of the more obvious motives 
and economic causes at the back of the paralysis which 
seems to have overcome the French Assembly at a moment 
when energy and co-operation are called for if France is to 
be dragged from the morass through which she is passing. 
The multiplicity of parties and their dislike of sinking 
their identity is an old handicap. It must be evident that 
to-day it accounts for only 
one part of the problem. The 
Socialist Party occupies a 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE POLITICAL TRIBULATIONS OF FRANCE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


in their rise. The wage-earner, unless he belongs to a 
privileged trade, finds himself with a very small margin. 
The cattle-raiser expects a new rise in the price of meat 
and a further fall in the value of money, and with this in 
view is inclined to withhold his beasts from the slaughter- 
house, because they represent an asset which is less subject 
to depreciation than anything else he possesses. And, of 
course, this precaution tends to do precisely what he is 
ensuring against, force up the price of meat still further. 
Again, with regard to milk, the Communists, with what 
truth I know not, accuse the great dairy companies of 
keeping an undue proportion for cheese-making, so that the 
allotment to infants and children has often gone unhonoured. 
(I say I cannot test the truth of this charge because the 
last two Governments authorised the manufacture of a great: 
deal of cheese, much of which was exported in accordance 
with their desire.) But, as surely as night follows day, if 
there is a general rise in wages, it will be followed by a 


FRANCE’S MANY POST-WAR RULERS. 
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The accepted formula is : ‘‘ I shall have to have 
recourse to advances from the Bank of 
France.”” Yet even children may realise that 
the more insufficiently backed paper money 
is printed, the less will be its worth. 

The spectacle of this selfishness and 
irresolution which I have described is all the 
more melancholy when it is prevalent in a 
phase of grave danger, calling for the opposite 
qualities. Another consideration makes a 
particular appeal to myself. I have recently visited train- 
ing estavlishments of the French Army and have been 
witness of a gallant and imaginative experiment by which the 
training of young conscripts to be soldiers was to be made to 
coincide with a moral and physical strengthening, which 
would make them also good citizens. Even supposing that 
the changes of Government, hasty and unbalanced decisions, 
perhaps to be followed by strikes, should exercise no adverse 
financial-effects upon the great scheme associated with the 
name of General de Lattre de Tassigny, the behaviour of 
France’s chosen representatives is hardly likely to inspire 
these young Frenchmen with a sense of idealism. On the 
material side, all the plans for Western Union depend upon 
the recovery of France and her ability to fill the place among 
the nations which is still left void. To say the least, this 
summer’s performances are likely to postpone that event. 
As an onlooker with military interests, I hope I do not go 
back upon my old sentimental feelings for France, but at the 

same time I cannot neglect 
the practical point that a 
bankrupt nation is not likely 





special position. It repre- 
sents to a great extent the 
lower-paid clerical workers 
and officials, hardest hit of 
all by the never-ending rise 
in the cost of living, and 
at the same time resents the 
loss of a great proportion of 
the working-class vote to 
the Communists and hopes 
one day to recover it. I sup- 
pose various excuses can be 
found for its recent action, 
but to a not unsympathetic 
outside observer it appears 
to need strong ones. It 
seems to have shown excep- 
tional rejuctance, even for 
these times in France, to 
accept responsibility, 
coupled with very little 
hesitation in ruining one 
combination after another, 
even though well aware that 
the ruin may lead to 
anarchy. What it has 
apparently succeeded in 
doing, whether or not this 
was its intention, has been 
to bring to nothing the 
attempts of M. Schuman 
and Reynaud to put an end 
to the rise of prices and 
wages. The course of in- 
flation now seems certain 
to continue for a further 
spell, with results which will 
be calamitous both inter- 
nally and externally. 
before these lines appear it 
is by no means unlikely that 
the country will find itself 
in the grip of a new series 
of strikes. It can only be 
hoped that, in view of the 
compromises offered to them, 
the Socialists will move 
more steadily. 

What set the ball rolling 
was perhaps more than any- 
thing else the postponement 
by the Ministry of M. Marie 
of the local council elections 


September 10, 


September II, 





1944 — October 21, 1945 


M. GOUIN 
January 27, 1946 — June II, 1946 


M. BLUM 
December 16, 1946 — January 16, 1947 =m 4 weeks 3 days. 


INAUGURATION OF THE FOURTH 


M. RAMADIER 
January 21, 1947 — May 9, 1947 ——ms 615 weeks 3 days. 


POST - LIBERATION PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENTS. 
GENERAL DE GAULLE 


to be a strong one or to 
possess efficient armed forces. 

It may be that I perturb 
myself unduly. One shrewd 
observer recently told me 
that in his belief France 
58 weeks. 





GENERAL DE GAULLE 
November 21, 1945 — January 21, 1946 «mmm 8 weeks 5 days. 





19 weeks 2 days. 


M. BIDAULT 
june 24, 1946 — November 26, 1946 





M. RAMADIER 
May 9, 1947 — October 23, 1947 





M. RAMADIER 
October 23, 1947 — November 19, 1947 =m 3 weeks 6 days. 


And M. SCHUMAN 
November 24, 1947 — July 19, 1948 





M. MARIE 
July 26, 1948 — August 28, 1948 «mmm 4 weeks 5 days. 


M. SCHUMAN 
September 5, 1948 — September 7, 1948 ™3 days. 


M. QUEUILLE 
1948 — 


22 weeks 3 days. 


REPUBLIC. 


23 weeks 6 days. 


34 weeks. 


would be on her feet again 
several years before we were 
—and he as well as I in- 
cluded in the process of 
getting on to our ‘feet the 
abolition of redundant con- 
trols. And, while on the 
subject of controls, let me 
add that the number and 
nature of those in force in 
our country appears to be 
creating a barrier to the per- 
fection of Western Union 
and to the closer unity of the 
European countries partici- 
pating in the Marshall Plan, 
which would provide power- 
ful aid to French recovery. 
The outspoken Mr. Lipp- 
mann, the enfant terrible of 
international affairs, has 
been expressing the opinion 
that our Left Wing, which 
argues that Socialism should 
confederate only with Social- 
ism, has gained some ground. 
Genuine union in Europe, he 
sees clearly, can come about 
only if it is founded upon 
some abrogation of 
sovereignty, and he suspects 
that this country has be- 
come too tightly bound up in 
its system of controls to 
make that possible. The 
barriers raised against 
“luxury "’ goods in this 
country are fatal to French 
trade. AoI have said before, 
wares of this sort are often 
merely examples of the good 
taste and workmanship 
which are being stamped out 
here. I was told by a 
French business man that, 
while a crocodile handbag, 
bought in a shop in France 
for {10, costs the buyer 








which were due to take 
place in October. The 
Socialists were far from 
being alone in looking for- 
ward with dread to this 
trial of strength. It was 


In his article on this page, 
a Coveramens after the Ne tall 
attempt. 


the elections would result 
in a great success for 
General de Gaulle, and 
there were those who were 
not ‘ Gaullistes"’ who prophesied that he would sweep 
the country. So far as can be judged, the first senti- 
ment after the postponement was merely that it was 
a good thing for all concerned that they should not have 
to face so early a reckoning in view of the possible un- 
popularity of the special powers'which were being granted 
to M. Reynaud, and the even nfpre likely unpopularity 
of his wage policy. Then a brief period of reflection seems 
to have suggested to the Socialists that, now that they no 
longer had to look forward to the reckoning, they might as 
well remove the incubus of M. Reynaud and break the 
alliance with the M.R.P., which they considered was having 
more than its share of the deal. At the same time they 
began to speculate upon the possibility of a different sort 
of alliance, to the extreme left, that is with the Communists. 
M. Thorez doubtless smiled with pleasure at the prospect — 
and began whetting his knife on his boot. But the Socialists 


lent some colour to the * Gaull 


then shied and once more turned towards the centre for 
the time being. 

1 should be sorry indeed to appear unsympathetic to 
the demand for increased wages in France. While food, 
with the exception of certain items, is good and abundant, 
the prices are high and there has been no serious check 


THE RULERS OF FRANCE SINCE HER LIBERATION : 
IN THE LAST FOUR YEARS, TOGETHER WITH THE 
Contain Be Falls discusses the political troubles of Francs. 


: is he did, and the Government which he eventual 
regarded as certain that Fourt Reuters life (which began with M. Ramadier’s first AF on Jan 
red with those of the oiene Govemments j. 

" argument that the presen 
Radical, M. Queuille, Minister of Public Works and a in the -- LY y Sand was invested as the new Premier, and his Govern- 
ment was published on September 12. He himself has taken, as well as the Premiership, the crucial Finance Portfolio. 


Governments it has seen, concer 


A DIAGRAM TO SHOW THE HEADS OF THE 


Marie. This first attempt ag a but the President, M. Au 





further rise in prices, which will not only undo the good 
supposed to be gained by the increased wages but also 
hamper the struggling export market. 

Here lies the great weakness. The adverse balance of 
trade has become a nightmare. It is brought about by the 
fact that France has not enough to sell of the commodities 
most in demand in the world to-day, and demands prices 
too high for what she has to sell. The nationalised 
industries have given most unsatisfactory returns, especially 


coal-mining, in which the fall in production per man has . 


been greater since that of the last year of peace than in our 
own country. As I pointed out in a previous article, many 
of the efforts to repair the ravages of war have been splendid, 
but they have also been expensive, and it will be long 
before the full benefits from them are reaped. Meanwhile, 
France is not paying her way. The old remedy, popular 
since the end of the First World War, has been brought 
into play. It bears a grand name suggesting a notable 
financial exploit, “ advances from the Bank of France.” 
Grown men behave like children in many ways, and 
politicians almost always treat them as children. M. Reynaud 
would have been shocked if any one had put into his mouth 
the words: “I shall have to print more paper money.” 


VARIOUS FRENCH GOVERNMENTS 
LENGTHS OF THEIR TENURES OF OFFICE. 


It was written during M, Schuman’s first ottemet to form 

4 riol, prevailed upon M. Schuman to another 

formed on September 5 fell two days later. The first year-and-half of the 

21, ig have been difficult ; and the brief tenures “as the 

lich M Bium’s was only a “ caretaker * Government) have 
need of drastic reform. 


another {10 on _ passing 
through the British Customs, 
for some reason about {30 is 
asked for it in a London 
shop. This amounts 
virtually to exclusion. 

I see no reason for a 
French “collapse,” which 
has been prophesied by some 
pessimists, especially on the 
other side of the Atlantic. On the other hand, it would be 
dishonest to conceal my fear that France may suffer new 
rebuffs and setbacks, that things may become worse before 
the coming of better times. And the danger is increased by 
the fact that the political structure is so fragile and that there 
is a distinct risk of popular democratic government failing 
to maintain itself because it fails to solve the 
with which it is faced. In that case a different form of 
government would be established, with consequences which 
it is difficult to foresee. How much honest and intelligent 
work was put into the revision of the Constitution, yet how 
many weaknesses have been revealed in it already! How 
great have been the efforts towards recovery, yet how many 
are the flaws in what at first sight appears an economic 
structure suitable to a prosperous country! How perverse 
is the world which, when international trade offers the 
quickest way out of difficulties, and would quickly do away 
with a fair proportion of them altogether, seals itself off 
into compartments outside which the needs of life are for- 
bidden to pass! It is as if London were not allowed to trade 
with Birmingham or Paris with Lyons. Nations prate of 
peace and prosperity and security, but they neglect those 
methods of gaining them which lie before their eyes. 


On September 10 the Socialist 
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THE FRENCH POLITICAL CRISIS; AND M. QUEUILLE’S NEW vat hcrnrahiiom adel 


EVIDENCE OF THE CONCERN OVER THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS: 
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WORKERS FROM THE 
PARIS SUBURBS WAITING TO PRESENT PETITIONS OUTSIDE THE ELYSEE* PALACE. 


\\ 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC, M. VIN- 
CENT AURIOL, WITH MEMBERS 
OF M. QUEUILLE’S MINISTRY 
ON THE STEPS OF THE ELYSEE 
PALACE : A GROUP INCLUDING 
(1) M. HENRI QUEUILLE 
(PRIME MINISTER, FINANCE 
AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS) ; 
(2) THE PRESIDENT, M. VIN- 
CENT AURIOL ; (3) M. ANDRE 
MARIE (VICE-PREMIER AND 
justice); (4) M. ROBERT 
SCHUMAN (FOREIGN AFFAIRS) ; 
(5) ™M. CHRISTIAN PINEAU 
(TRANSPORT) ; (6) M. DANIEL 
MAYER (LABOUR AND SOCIAL 
security); (7) M. JULES 
mocn (tnTERIOR); (8) m. 
YVON DELBOS (EDUCATION) ; 
(9) M. PAUL COSTE-FLORET 
(cotomtgs); (10) M. PAUL 
RAMADIER (DEFENCE); (11) 
M. ANDRE COLIN (MERCHANT 
MARINE); (12) M. ROBERT 
LACOSTE (COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY); (13) M. PIERRE 
PFLIMLIN (AGRICULTURE) ; 
(14) M. ROBERT BETOLAUD 
(EX-SERVICEMEN); (15) ™M. 
EUGENE PETIT (RECONSTERUC- 
TION AND HOUSING). 
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MOVING THE CROWD AWAY FROM THE ELYSEE PALACE DURING THE PERIOD 
OF POLITICAL CRISIS: POLICE SHEPHERDING DEMONSTRATORS DOWN A ROAD. 


Following the fall of M. Schuman’s short-lived Government on September 7, France 
passed through a period of political tension which was considerably eised when 
M. Henri Queuille (Socialist-Radical) was elected Prime Minister by the National 
Assembly on September 10, with forty votes more than the minimum of 31! required 
for an investiture. He announced that he would be his own Finance and Economic 
Minister, and his speech was greeted with prolonged applause. M. Queuille stressed 


A DEMONSTRATION DURING THE CRISIS : 


FACTORY WORKERS ADDRESSED BY THEIR LEADER 


AFTER A DELEGATION HAD BEEN REFUSED ADMITTANCE TO THE ELYSEE PALACE. 


A COMMUNIST RALLY TO DEMAND PARTICIPATION IN THE GOVERNMENT A VIEW OF 
THE MEETING IN PARIS ATTENDED BY 20,000 PEOPLE AND ADDRESSED BY M. THOREZ. 


that France was passing through a grave crisis which had one essential cause 
a state of political disorder which could not continue without danger to the 
Republican régime. In the new Ministry there is continuity in the Ministries of 
the Interior, Labour, Agriculture, Industry and Oversea Territories, and the 
Cabinet contains an open supporter of General de Gaulle in M. Petit, who was 
one of the founder members of the National Resistance Council 


ett 


ones 
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GATHERED IN THE PIAZZA CAMPIDOGLIO: SOME OF THE 250,000 GIRLS, BEARING BANNERS, 
WHO WERE ADDRESSED BY THE MAYOR OF ROME. 
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BLESSING THE IMMENSE CROWD OF 250,000 CATHOLIC GIRLS WHO GATHERED 
IN ST. PETER’S SQUARE, ROME, ON SEPTEMBER 5: HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII. 
BORNE ON THE GESTATORIAL CHAIR. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE SPECTACLE: PART OF THE CROWD OF THOUSANDS OF YOUNG CATHOLIC GIRLS 
WHO PACKED ST. PETER’S SQUARE ON SEPTEMBER 6. 


ITALIAN GIRLS IN IN ROME TO CELEBRATE THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE ITALIAN 


ON THEIR WAY TO THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIO 
A GROUP OF GAILY-CLAD GIRLS FROM PIEDMONT. 


LOCAL COSTUMES WALKING IN PROCESSION DOWN THE VIA DEL’ IMPERO, WOMEN'S CATHOLIC ACTION: 


THE ITALIAN WOMEN’S CATHOLIC ACTION CONGRESS: IMPRESSIVE SCENES IN ROME DURING THE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS. 
Over 250,000 girls, members of Italian Women's Catholic Action, met in Rome during {| congress was on Sunday, September 5, when the Pope addressed the girls from the 
the week-end, September 4-6, for a Congress celebrating the thirtieth anniversary of steps of St. Peter's. He exhorted the girls to live up to their ideals as Catholic 
the foundation of the movement. It was the first of two congresses which brought Actionists, and warned them against “erroneous doctrines and fallacious illusions.” 
nearly 500,000 young Catholic Actionists to Rome. The second, held during the | On the previous day there was a parade in local costume and a mass meeting. * The 
following week-end, was for young men, The most important moment of the women's opening service was held in the Basilica of S. Maria Maggiore. 
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THE INVASION OF A NEIGHBOURING STATE BY A BRITISH DOMINION. 


ne reer rere 
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THE RULER OF HYDERABAD, WITH RELATIVES AND MEMBERS OF HIS STAFF: (FROM L. TO R.) MR. MIR LAIK ALI, PREMIER OF HYDERABAD; NAWAB BASALAT JAH, BROTHER OF 
THE NIZAM; PRINCE AZAM JAH BAHADUR, PRINCE OF BERAR; MR. ABDUR RAOOF, MINISTER FOR PUBLIC WORKS; H.E.H. THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD, SIR MIR OSMAN ALI KHAN ; 
KHUDRATH NAWAZ JUNG, BROTHER-IN-LAW OF THE NIZAM ; NAWAB DEEN YAR JUNG, DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF POLICE ; AND NAWAB HOSH YAR [UNG, A MEMBER OF THE NIZAM’S STAFF. 

























a. £ 
AT A RECENT MEETING OF THE HYDERABAD COUNCIL: (L. To R.) NAWAB 
MOIN NAWAZ JUNG, LEADER OF THE HYDERABAD DELEGATION TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS ; MR. PINGLE VENKATAMAMA REDDY, VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL, MR. MIR LAIK ALI, PRIME MINISTER; AND MR. ABDUL RAHIM, MINISTER 

FOR COMMUNICATIONS. 


QO” September 13 troops of the Indian Union invaded the State of Hyderabad 

on three fronts, attacking in the north from Chanda, in the west from 
Sholapur and in the south-east at Bezwada. The commanding officer, Lieut.- 
General Maharaj Shri Rajendrasinhji, in an order of the day to his troops, 
stated that the Indian Government had decided to restore law and order in 
Hyderabad and would therefore occupy the barracks at Secunderabad, 
Trimulghery and Bolarum, and added: “ You will therefore march into 
Hyderabad territory and bring back peace and prosperity to the law-abiding 
population of the State. You will crush with all weapons at your disposal any 
resistance met."" Meanwhile, the Hyderabad delegation to the U.N. Assembly 
was reported to have left Karachi by air for London although the latest TYPICAL OF THE MYDERABAD STATE TROOPS WHO OPPOSED THE INVASION BY THE MILITARY 
move by the Indian Union may present the Assembly with a fait accompli FORCES OF THE INDIAN UNION: A UNIT OF FORT GOLCONDA INFANTRY 
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HYDERABAD, WHOSE STATUS HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT (¢ 


Fat STATE WHOSE RULER, H.E.H. THE NIZAM, APPEALED 
PORTE Pou) © Veoene: 


ite dt a i HE future of 
Hyderabad, the 
second largest and 
the most populous of 
the Princely States, 
which has a largely 
Hindu population of 
some 16,000,000 ruled 
over by an enlight- 
ened Muslim, his 
Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad and Berar, like 
that of Kashmir has 
presented a problem 
as urgent as it has 
been difficult of 
solution. Before 
Lord Mountbatten 
ended his term as 
Governor-General of 
India, he and the 
Nizam exchanged 
messages on the 
possibility of settling 
this outstanding 
issue, which the 
Nizam wished to 
solve peacefully, 
although he was 
IN THE HEART OF HYDERABAD CITY: THE MINARETS OF TIE adamant in his refusal 
FAMOUS CHAR MINAR, BUILT IN 1591, ARE SEEN IN THE DISTANCE. Continued below. 





THE FINE HIGH COURT BUILDINGS, HYDERABAD: A VIEW FROM THE RIVER GARDENS, LOOKING ACROSS 
ONE OF THE FOUR BRIDGES WHICH CROSS THE RIVER MUSI,. 


rEg 


PRIMITIVE IN DESIGN, 
BUT AN EXPRES 
SION OF PIETY: A 
CHRISTIAN SHRINE IN 
AN INDIAN VILLAGE 
AT TRIMALGIRI, 
HYDERABAD. TYPICAL OF THE MISERABLE HOMES OF THE HINDU UNTOUCHABLES: A SHACK COVERED WITH BAMBOO 


MATTING. THE NIZAM HAS IMPROVED HOUS'NG CONDITIONS AND INSTITUTED NUMEROUS REFORMS. 
Continued.} 
to accede to the 
Indian Union but was 
willing to enter into 
some form of “ asso- 
ciation ' which would 
embody the substance 
of the Union's de- 
mands. In spite of 
discussions on a high 
level, the situation 
continued to deteri- 
orate, and border 
incidents occurred, 
coupled with a virtual 
blockade of Hyder- 
abad, which lies in 
the very centre of 
Southern’ India. 
The House of Com- 
mons debate on 
Hyderabad on July 30 
was acrimonious. 
Mr. Churchill accused 
the Government of 
having abandoned 
Britain's pledges to 
the Princes and €: , as ea - 
scheduled classes and F ot - ; a ; f- 
compared the biock- . , ; ~~ me 
ade of Hyderabad ; ¥ 


’ ? “ey ; Re pat : ; #, 
: - : . vet LU tale , } . 
|Comsd. above, opposite. = aha ae ah i Pat py 


ON A FARM: AN INDIAN WITH A CAP SIMILAR TO THOSE FAITHFUL HINDUS AT A SHRINE IN A STREET IN SECUNDERABAD: THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD AND BERAR 


WORN BY SOME BRITISH COWMEN, MILKING A BUFFALO, 1S A MUSLIM, BUT THE MAJORITY OF HIS 16,000,000 SUBJECTS ARE HINDU. 
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JECT OF DISPUTE—ENDING IN INVASION: A PRINCELY 
EALED TO THE UNITED NATIONS FOR INTERVENTION. 


Continued .} 

with that imposed 
by the U.S.S.R. 
on Berlin, though, as 
it affects medical sup- 
plies and equipment, 
it was even harsher. 
On August 10 Mr. 
Patel spoke of “ mis- 
rule”’ in Hyderabad 
as “a standing 
threat’ to progress 
and prosperity, and 
to the existence of 
the Indian Union. 
The Nizam’s appeal 
to the United Nations 
for intervention was 
circulated on Aug. 24 
to members of the 
Security Council by 
the Secretary-General 
with a note saying 
he was bringing it to 
their attention for 
such action as the 
Council may desire to 
take. On Aug. 29 it 
Was announced that 


Hyderabad had no 
reply to make to the A PRACTICAL AND SIMPLE FORM OF CONVEYANCE IN USE 


[Continued below. IN HYDERABAD: THE ONE-MAN-POWER TAXI-TRICYCLE. 


AT SECUNDERABAD, FOUR MILES FROM HYDERABAD: A TYPICAL HINDU TEMPLE, PROFUSELY DECORATED 
WITH ELABORATE CARVINGS REPRESENTING VARIOUS HINDI DEITIES. 


CONSTRUCTED FROM 
A PAINTED BOULDER 
with A “ CHIME OF 
BELLS’ HANGING 
OUTSIDE : A WAYSIDE 
TEMPLE IN THE 
DECCAN. 
AN INGENIOUS METHOD OF MIXING CEMENT: A CIRCULAR TROUGH IS FILLED WITH THE NECESSARY INGREDIENTS, 
LIME, SAND AND WATER, AND TWO BUFFALOES THEN DRAG A MILLSTONE ROUND TO CHURN THE MIXTURE, 


. 


Continued, 

Governor-General of 
India's “ last appeal,” 
but reiterated the 
offer of a plebiscite 
on the accession issue 
to be held under 
international control 
as her final word. 
This reasonable solu- 
tion of the matter 
was not acceptable to 
the Indian Govern- 
ment. On Sept. 12 
it was announced 
that the evacuation 
of European nationals 
from Hyderabad to 
Madras by air was 
complete for the 
present, some 140 
persons having availed 
themselves of the 
facilities offered. On 
September 13 it was 
reported that Indian 
troops had invaded 
Hyderabad as there 
was no further hope 
of a peaceful settie- 

ment. 


uP IN THE LEAVES CLIMBING A HYDERABAD TODDY FALM: THE SAP OR TOD 
PRODUCES SUGAR AND ALSO ARRACK. 


A TYPICAL SOUTHERN INDIAN MARKET WOMAN: SHE SELLS BETEL NUT WRAPPED 
OF THE BSETEL PALM. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


nguonvavenvannenananenneesssecereeMtttt ayennuenn nvtnes snvenseeveneansnenen Preven eenenyy, Vitsennnenenennen aveverncaneneonegnuentany ve 
MR. RUPERT D’OYLY CARTE. \ EX-KING FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


’ Died on September 12, aged seventy-one. | Died at Coburg, Germany, on September 10, 
For thirty-five years proprietor and manager { aged eighty-seven. He was Tsar of Bul- 

’ of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. He | garia until his abdication after World } 

‘ inherited the rights of the Gilbert and | War I. He was the youngest son of Prince \ 

' Sullivan comic operas, which had been | Augustus of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and was | 
brought into existence largely through the \ chosen Prince of Bulgaria in_1887. He , 
initiative of his father. For forty-five years y played a leading part in the Balkan wars * 

4 he was chairman of the Savoy Hotel Ltd. against Turkey. \ 


uesenennanna nen 


LORD GREENWOOD. 


' Died on September 10, aged seventy-eight. 
\ President of the Pilgrims’ Society and Chief 
) Secretary for Ireland during the period 
’ which led up to the treaty which created 
. men \ the Irish _ State. — in po he 
' ) came to this country at the age of twenty- 

MR. HAYDE CONSTANT. } \ five and was called to the Bar. He was 


Was recently appointed as Director of | ; created a Viscount in 1937. 
\w 


My 
Anstey evusenwenscavesnasterneavenevetensnvesnenneens muesennemcerevennegrerttey cerermec ey OrUUNE___,rrevereosenrnereoveveveveveevesvesuenesoeetbMaMibenentensesvertthi rer rere 
' ; 


MR. JOHN DERRY. 


1 ) 
bie 2 first British pilot to fly an aircraft at ' 
faster than sound. He accom- \ 

pls ed this on September 6 in a De Havil- 
land 108 research aircraft. It is believed 
that this has already been achieved in 
America. Mr. Derry is 27 and a test pilot 
for the De Havilland Aircraft Company. 
During the war he served with the R.A.F. 
and held the rank of Squadron-Leader. 


A 
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the National Gas Turbine Establishment 
\ at Pyestock. He is forty-four and, with 
\ Sir Frank Whittle, he pioneered the jet 
\ engine for aircraft, and organised the 
\ change-over of the Royal Air Force 
) fighter squadrons to jet ‘planes. He 
} was recently elected a Fellow of the 
\ Royal Society. 
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AUGURATIO) OF 
THE MAHA- 


PROCLAIMING oy 
POPULAR RULE IN BARODA: 
RAJA GAEKWAR (CENTRE) AT A ei 
‘ DURBAR "’ HELD IN THE STATE. | 


An impressive ceremony, at which the new Cabinet 
was sworn in, marked the inauguration of popular 
rule in Baroda. The Maharaja Gaekwar, who 
recently announced the grant of full responsible 
government to his people, thanked Sardar Patel, 
the States Minister of the Indian Union, who had 
persuaded him to be the first Prince to sign the \ 
instrument of accession which had paved the way \ 
for a the ‘nen 4 of the Indian States. 
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IN SHANGHAI: GENERAL YASUTSUGU OKAMURA (STANDING \ 
IN DOCK, LEFT), C.-IN-C, OF THE JAPANESE ARMIES. 
General Yasutsugu Okamura, C.-in-C. of the Japanese Armies at the time of the 


pagans surrender, has been appearing before a Military Commission in Shanghai 
icted for condoning massacres of Chinese civilians by men under his command, 


ON TRIAL 


Army in 1 e said that he only carried out the orders of his Government 


THE EARL OF GRANARD. 
Died on September 10, aged seventy-three. | 
He was a Lord-in-Waiting to King Ed- 


1921-34, and} 
been a member of the Council of | 
State of Eire since ! 


\ had 


Wn 


F \ 
‘MAJOR-GEN. SIR JOHN KENNEDY. { 
Died on September 5, aged seventy. He} 
was vice-chairman of the Executive Com- } 
mittee of the British Red Cross Society, | 
, and had been Lieutenant of the Tower of } 
London since 1945. Lae of The Argyll | 
and Sutherland Highlanders, he had a\ 
distinguished career in World War I. i 


=e 


and for destroying Linchow, in Kwangsi Province, during the retreat of the Japanese | 
8. mt 


ny) 


\ 
\ SIR JOHN RUSSELL. 
| President-elect of the British, Association for 
) the 1949 Newcastle meeting. He is seventy- 
' five and is a well-known expert on soil 
chemistry, and was at one time President of 
the International Society of Soil i 


} 
a ) ward VII., and was Master of the Horse, \ 
eth 
was for some time chairman of the 


THE BISHOP | OF WAKEFIELD. 
Dr. Henry McGowan, Bishop of Wakefield 
} since 1946, died on September 8, aged fifty- 
even. He was an authority on Church music 
and from 1927-31 was Choirmaster and 
Organist of the Col of Cantors, Liverpool 
) Cathedral. From |! 38 he was director of 
music of the Cromer Convention. 
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AN IRISH DEGREE FOR THE AUSTRALIAN MINISTER FOR EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS; DR, EVATT (CENTRE) AT IVEAGH HOUSE, DUBLIN. 
The Australian Deputy Prime Minister, Dr. H. V. Evatt, recently visited Dublin, 
where he received an honorary degree of the National University of Ireland. Our 
hotograph shows (|. to r.) Professor M. Tierney, President of University College, 
dublin ; Dr. H. V, Evatt, and Mr, De Valera, Chancellor of University College, Dublin. 


Sue ee yeanencanennemansvenssrsssescananne’”” 


’ : * 
AT THE FRENCH EMBASSY IN MOSCOW DURING THE FIRST TALKS N 
ON BERLIN: THE THREE WESTERN ENVOYS. 


Our Vite: of the Western envoys in Moscow, shows: (I. to r.) Mr. Bedell Smith } 
(U.S.A) Yves Chataigneau (France) and Mr. Frank Roberts (Great Britain). At ! 
the time of writing, it is thought likely that the Western Powers will send instructions | 
} to their envoys in Moscow for a new approach to Mr. Molotov or Mr. Stalin. } 
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CREATOR OF THE MUSLIM DOMINION OF PAKISTAN: THE LATE MR. JINNAH. 


~~. | 
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A GRIEVOUS LOSS TO PAKISTAN: THE LATE MOHAMED ALI JINNAH, THE QUAID-I-AZAM, OR GREAT LEADER, AND THE FIRST 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE NEW DOMINION, WHO DIED IN KARACHI ON SEPTEMBER 11. 


The death of his Excellency Mohamed Ali Jinnah, Governor-General of Pakistan, who preoccupation. For many years, with remarkable astuteness and determination, he 
died after a heart attack on September 11, deprives that Dominion of its great fought for the formation of Pakistan, the Muslims’ “Land of the Pure.” In the 
leader and the world of a man of great qualities. Mr. Jinnah, the son of a wealthy end Mr. Jinnah’s efforts were crowned with success, and the British Government's 
merchant of Karachi, was educated in Karachi, studied law, came to London and was declaration of June 3, 1947, conceded the principle of partition, and Pakistan was 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1896. Returning to India in 1897, he (| born. On August 15, 1947, on the transfer of power in India, he took the oath of 
found the family wealth had gone, and took to practice in the High Court at Bombay allegiance as the first Governor-General of the new Dominion. Mr. Jinnah's funeral 
He became a member of the Imperial Legislative Council in 1910. Three years took place im Karachi on September 12. The bier was carried by Cabinet Ministers 
later he joined the Muslim League, of which he was president in 1920, being again in the compound of the Governor-General’s house. At the gate the body was placed 
elected in 1934. From then, until he became Governor-General of Pakistan, the League upon a gun-carriage drawn by men of the Royal Pakistan Navy. Immediately 
knew no other president. His estrangement from Congress and the Hindus dated behind the cortége was Miss Fatima Jinnah, Mr. Jinnah's sister, who was accompanied 
from the rise of Mr. Gandhi. By 1930, when Mr. Jinnah attended the London by his daughter. The cortége took two-and-a-half hours to go from the Governor- 
Round Table Conference, the minority rights of Muslims had become his main General's residence to the funeral ground, three miles away. 
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NATURE, SCIENCE AND FESTIVAL: 
WORLD NEWS IN PICTURES. 


A VOLCANIC DISASTER WHICH HAS CAUSED THE MASS EVACUATION OF A WHOLE ISLAND: MT. HIBOKHIBOK 
ON CAMIGUIN ISLAND, IN THE PHILIPPINES, IN FULL ERUPTION—PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR. 

On tember 1, Mt. Hibokhibok, a volcanic mountain on Camiguin Island, in the Philippines, began a violent eruption. 

The island has a population of about 45,000. Evacuation of the islanders was begun almost at once, and by September 9, 

when gases, described as deadly, began to be emitted, an emergency was declared by the Philippine authorities, and all 


: . , 75° 
THE RHONE BURSTS ITS BANKS AT FULLY: EARLY IN THE MONTH HEAVY ¥ Is ked to ist in 


RAINFALL CAUSED SEVERE FLOODING IN THE ISERE AND DROME VALLEYS, a mass evacuation of the 
es age I 


WHICH IN TURN CAUSED THE BURSTING OF THE BANKS OF THE RHONE. 


OUR 


PICTURE THE RHONE LIES TO THE RIGHT. 


t 


IN island. Camiguin is 0 
450 miles south of Manila. 


FLOOD DAMAGE IN NORTHERN ITALY: UNDERMINED AND TWISTED RAILWAY 
LINES BETWEEN ASTI AND CHIAVASSO, REVEALED AFTER THE FLOODS HAD SUBSIDED. 
Twenty-four hours of torrential rain in the Canton Valais was the cause of heavy floods 
in both France (see photograph, top left) and Northern Italy on September 4. The damage 
in Piedmont and Liguria was particularly severe. A considerable number of persons 
lost their lives and damage to vineyards and communications was very great. 


ONE OF VENICE’S MOST CHARMING AND CHARACTERISTIC SIGHTS : DECORATED GONDOLAS IN A REGATTA 


iN THE GRAND CANAL, 


HELD ON SEPTEMBER 5. THE COURSE OF THESE REGATTAS IS NORMALLY 


FROM THE PUBLIC GARDENS TO THE RAILWAY STATION AND BACK TO THE PALAZZO FOSCARI. 


BEFORE 


September 
colleague 


Professor 


LEAVING 


12 saw 


Beebe descended 


TO PLUMB THE DEPTHS OF THE OCEAN: PROFESSOR PICCARD, THE BELGIAN 
EXPLORER OF THE STRATOSPHERE, BEING INTERVIEWED AT ANTWERP. 
the beginni of the Piccard deep-sea descent expedition Professor Piccard and his 


their bathyscaphe in the specially equipped steamer Scaldis, to attempt. 


Cosyns are taki 
a descent to 13,000 feet in the Gulf of Guinea. The instrument, a development of the bathysphere in which THE BATHYSCAPHE IN WHICH PROFESSOR PICCARD HOPES TO DESCEND TO 13,000 FEET 


to 3995 feet, will descend by discharging aviation 


fuel from the upper float. 
IN THE GULF OF GUINEA. THE LOWER PART IS THE OBSERVATION CHAMBER. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S NATIONAL MOURNING: THE FUNERAL OF DR. BENES. 


CZECHS PAY THEIR LAST HONOURS TO THE CO-FOUNDER OF THEIR NATION: 
MOURNERS FILING PAST THE REMAINS OF DR. BENES AT SEZIMOVO USTI. 





FOLLOWED BY MME. BENES, THE PRESIDENT’S BROTHER AND TWO NEPHEWS, THE GUN 
CARRIAGE CARRYING DR. BENES'S BODY PASSES THROUGH PRAGUE STREETS. 


~ 


= ¥ 
% . 


THE CEREMONY OF A NATION’S MOURNING: DR. BENES’S COFFIN, CARRIED ON A GUN- 
CARRIAGE AND ESCORTED BY TROOPS, PROCEEDING THROUGH THE STREETS OF PRAGUE. 











AN EPITOME OF A NATION'S GRIEF: WEEPING WOMEN IN THE SORROWING 


THE PERSONAL TRAGEDY IN THE PUBLIC LOSS: MME. BENES LAYING PLOWERS ON THE COFFIN 
THEIR HOME FOR THE PUBLIC CEREMONIES IN PRAGUE. CROWDS WHICH WATCHED THE PASSING OF DR. BENES'S BODY IN PRAGUE. 
The death of Dr. Benes, the second President and co-founder of Czechoslovakia (reported mounted on a gun-carriage, was then taken through the streets of Prague for burial 
in our last issue), was marked by two ceremonies. First came the national ceremonies at the late President's home at Sezimovo Usti. It was followed by Dr.. Bened's 
in Prague. The principal feature took place on September 8 in the Little Pantheon widow, brother and two nephews, and members of the Government and Diplomatic 
where, between the playing of a movement of Dvordk's New World Symphony and Corps and other dignitaries. President Gottwald did not follow the cortége. The 
the same composer's setting of Psalm xxu., the Premier, Mr. Zapotocky, gave a (| streets were lined with thousands of mourners and armed works guards. The final 
valedictory address partly devoted to warnings against “reaction.” The coffin, | ceremony was performed on September 10 in the garden at Sezimovo Usti. 


OF HER HUSBAND BEFORE IT LEFT 
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SUBMARINE RESCUE AT GREAT DEPTHS: H.M.S. 








HE OYY-HELIUM DIVING 
MIT VSED IM THE S35 FT. OIVE. 


3 MIR SUPPLY pa as 
COMP Sst 
= eye CHAMBER LOWERED 


TO 160 FT. 


TUAE TAKEN FOR. 
DIVER. TO REACH 
SURFACE, 7 HOURS 


me 
~ I MSEO AIR OuTLET 
INJECTOR. — ASSOR BENT. 


rrr 


fol h4 1- Me. Mags) Si -losm se. 
FOR 5 MINUTES 


CONTROL 
VALVE. 





ABSORBENT <_ 
CHAMBER, 
WHICH 
ENABLES 
PivER TO 
INCREASE 
HIS AIR 
SUPPLY 
ae tee » 
GREAT 
OEPTHS. 


SUIT COMPRESSED 
= ey 


WATER PRESSURE. 
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HOW A RECORD DIVE IS MADE POSSIBLE: 


In our last issue we reported the record deep dive of 535 ft. made by Petty 
Officer W. Bollard, and stated that it was made from the Admiralty's new 
submarine rescue ship, H.M.S. Reclaim. We reproduce here a number of diagram. 
matic drawings showing not only the equipment used in deep-sea salvage but 
also the lay-out of H.M.S. Reclaim. This 1300-ton vessel has been specially 
built to replace H.M.S. Deepwater, an ex-German vessel used as a diving tender ; 
and is being used for general divers’ work, and especially in connection with work 
on sunken submarines and deep-sea salvage, as she is designed to carry fifteen 


| 
| 
| 


MODERN METHODS OF DEEP-SEA 


SVREACE. 





KEY TO NUMBERS. 





12. Diving Motor-boat. 


13. Carley Float. . Captain’ s Bath. 


SALVAGE AND 


divers. The suit worn by Petty Officer Bollard was of the ordinary flexible type, 
with the addition of the oxy-helium injector apparatus. The advantage of 
helium over nitrogen in this case is that helium is a much lighter gas and 
consequently breathing is effected more simply when the diver is at great depths. 
When descending and during his long ascent (illustrated in a diagram above), the 
diver uses the direct air supply from the surface, but when he reaches the 
bottom the pressure at this depth prevents the CO,, or used air, escaping fast 
enough to maintain the diver's comfort, and lassitude comes on. With the use of 


“RECLAIM,” THE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis 
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cE NEW DIVING TENDER—HER EQUIPMENT AND ACCOMMODATION. 


WITH THE PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


DIVER NISING THE COX GUN ON THE HULL OF A SUNKEN 
SUBMARINE TO ESTABLISH COMAAUNICATION WITH IMPRISONED CREW. 



































Decom 
ression Chamber 


t. 
. Naval Store. 
. Asdic Instrument 


SREBE=SBB 


83838 


(Starboard). 
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RESCUE USED IN THE ROYAL NAVY’S NEWEST SUBMARINE RESCUE SHIP, H.MS. “RECLAIM.” 


| and in this the diver completes decompression in comparative comfort. On reaching 


the new injector suit, invented and first produced by Siebe Gorman and Co., Ltd., 
the ship he passes into the ship's three-compartment Recompression Chamber to 


the famous diving engineers, the diver can use an injector which circulates 
his breath through a CO,-absorbent which purifies it so that he can augment complete the process. These deep dives are now necessary owing to the increase 


his surface supply of air by breathing his own breath over and over again. | in ‘‘ crash-dive'’ depth of British submarines and the greater consequent chance 
Though the diver descends at normal speed, his ascent must be carefully con- | of deep-water accident. To assist the rescue of any crew-members who may be still 
trolled to prevent “ bends", or bubbles in the blood, occurring as he approaches alive in a foundered submarine and to make communication with them possible, 
the surface. To aid his ascent the Davis Submarine Decompression Chamber the Cox bolt-firing gun is used. This fires a hollow-threaded tube through the hull 
(known in the Navy as D.S.D.C.) is lowered a certain distance below the surface, plating, and makes possible the insertion of an air and telephone tube. 
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A MISCELLANY OF NEWS: 
HOME EVENTS IN PICTURES. 
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UNDERGOING HER TRIALS AT COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT: THE ELIZABETH RIPON, THE AIRCRAFT WHICH FLEW FASTER THAN SOUND: A DE HAVILLAND 108 RESEARCH AIRCRAFT 
THE FIRST BRITISH LIFEBOAT TO BE FITTED WITIIE A DECK CABIN. WHICH WAS PILOTED BY MR. JOHN DERRY, A TWENTY-SEVEN-YEAR-OLD TEST PILOT. 


The first British lifeboat to be fitted with a deck cabin has been It was announced on September 9 that during high-speed develop- 

undergoing, tate at Cowes before going into service at St. Helier, . ment trials with the De Havilland 108 research aircraft, the ’plane 

Jersey. boat is the first to use aluminium alloy, instead of 1 had flown faster than the speed of sound. The aircraft, a swept- 

wood or mild steel, for the whole superstructure. The engine back-wing model, powered by a special De Havilland Goblin jet 

exhausts are carried up the mast above the heads of the crew. g 14 engine, was piloted by Mr. John Derry, whose gh appears on 
She is the eleventh lifeboat to be built since the war. Baars i F page . His speed was approximately 675 m.p.h. 


THE JUNIOR TENNIS CHAMPIONS: SUSAN PARTRIDGE, REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE BERLIN “ AIR-LIFT"’: SOME OF THE YORKSHIRE HONOURS DON BRADMAN AT SCARBOROUGH. 


OF WOLVERHAMPTON, AND JOHN HORN, OF ESSEX. 2000 U.S. TROOPS WHO ARRIVED AT LIVERPOOL. The at _ ate y | the Btn 2 Fie Leveson- 
The Junior Tennis Championships ended at Wimbledon on On Se tember 12, 1900 American Air Force service and supply troops, with oon od lend 4. -$ ee a ae _ Ann 


September 11. Seventeen-year-old Miss Susan Partridge , arrived in two transports at Liv 1 to assist in servicing in Presi . 

(Staffordshire) won the girls’ final, beating Miss J. P. Mead by Britain the Flying Fortresses and Skymasters which are being used in the Berlin pry Agana = SS ee, Ee a 
4, 6—2. Sixteen-year-old John Horn (Essex) won the boys “ airlift.” They were welcomed by General Leon Johnson, of the 3rd Division, Test scores on the Leeds ground. Bradman is also to be p. ~ 
singles and doubles and was runner-up in the mixed doubles. and left for their depét at Burtonwood, near Warrington. an honorarv life member of the Yorkshire C.C. 


HIGHLAND GAMES IN AN IDEAL SETTING: THE SUNLIT SCENE AT THE RECENT ABOYNE THE WINNER OF THE SENIOR MANX GRAND PRIX MOTOR-CYCLE RACE: 
GATHERING, aneuses wa coves or pte ny a ~~ SOME A re —— ' D. G. CROSSLEY REACHING GOVERNOR BRIDGE ON HIS TRIUMPH MACHINE. 
Highland gatherings are nown for the opportunity they give for t scattered ulation of t ighlands to ; 
meet, quite apart from the various contests of athletic, musical and dancing skill and endurance. The Aboyne gathering Et, AA! 4 seas Grong Pe moterense race on September 9 on a Triumph 
not the least among them, and it has been held for some seventy years at the pretty village of Aboyne, near average @ of 80628 m ~ ay Hews ang 4 — ee Coun in C*- min. Ft an 
Aboyne Castle. The full name of the village is Charlestown of Aboyne, so-called after the first Earl of Aboyne of the ae Prix, which took ghenpan Gaptember @ ae > serened , rw Man. Yorkshire. 
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AT THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY: OPEN-AIR STUDIES. 


“DANCE AND PROVENCAL SONG, AND SUNBURNT MIRTH” (J. KEATS): “BAILE EN LA ARMURA,” 
A CHARMING SPANISH OUTDOOR STUDY BY J. ORTIZ ECHAGUE—AT THE LONDON SALON. 


EPTEMBER 11 was the date fixed for the opening of the London Salon of Photography's 
Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition of Photography. This exhibition, which will remain open to 

the public until October 9, is held in the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours at 26-27, Conduit Street, W.1. The stated aim of the London Salon “is to exhibit only 
that class of work in Pictorial Photography in which there is distinct evidence of personal artistic 
feeling and execution.” There are 484 exhibits, selected from about 3500 entries from some twenty- 
five different countries, including Iceland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, India, China, Czechoslovakia, 
the Americas and South Africa; and the three examples we reproduce here are the work otf 
English, Spanish and Belgian photographers. Running, as it does, concurrently with the exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic Society, this collection provides an admirable opportunity for the 
amateur of photography to contrast and compare the works of masters of the art all over the world. 


“. . . THE MOON, RISING IN CLOUDED MAJESTY, AT LENGTH, APPARENT QUEEN, UNVEIL’D HER “. . « « ALL THE MILKY SKY, AND ALL THAT FAMOUS HARMONY 


PEERLESS LiGuT™ (j. MILTON): “ NOCTURNE,” A ROMANTIC BUT FAMILIAR NIGHT-SCENE OF THE Or teaves...” (Ww. B. YEATS): A BELGIAN WOODLAND scene, 
ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE BY J. B. STANSFIELD, F.R.P.S. “LES BOULEAUX”™ (THE BIRCHES), PHOTOGRAPHED BY CAMILLE PETRY 
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a ~ oc =O _ 
BRITISH BIRDS: (VII.) BIRDS ASSOCIATED WITH HUMAN HABITATIONS. | FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HEN we have exhausted all the mechanistic shibboleths to account for animal | Shape those who like a novel to keep them going, one guaranteed to last a long time and 
behaviour, we are still left with a considerable residue which can only be labelled yet not flag, ‘‘ Woman of Property,’’ by Mabel Seeley (Michael Joseph; ros. 6d.), is 


conveniently in the terms of human values. Thus it would appear that some individual 
animals show more resourcefulness or initiative than others. Equally it seems that, on 
average, the members of one species may show more of these qualities than the members’ | 
of another, often closely-related, species. Initiative and resource are nearly allied to 
inventiveness, which paradoxically is all too often the device on the part of a lazy person 
to save himself trouble. It may be, of course, that laziness itself is due to a differential 
reduction in metabolism affecting some part of the nervous system, or one or more of the 


endocrines. In such a case initiative may eventually be tracked 
down to a physiological unbalance. In the presence of so much 
uncertainty, therefore, one must risk the accusation of being 
anthropomorphic and be content with everyday terms. 

Those species of birds that have taken partially or wholly to 
man-made buildings for their convenience appear to have shown a 
fair amount of initiative ; or perhaps it is merely opportunism. The 
house sparrow, for example, seems to be able to make use of 
any crevice Or cleft in a building for its untidy nest. It will use— 
or even make—a hole in a thatch, or will build in the ivy or 
creeper covering a wall. On the other hand, it can and does build 
quite readily and conveniently in a hole in a tree, or make a nest 
in a hedge, like others of its family. 

There must have been a time when all members of Passer 
domesticus built in bushes or in trees ; equally there must have 
been a ready change of habit as human buildings became avail- 
able, until now the new habit is the rule, the ancestral habit the 
exception. It seems highly probable that qualities in the house 
sparrow corresponding to those we label opportunism or indolence 
in human beings must have something to do with it. The point is 
emphasised by the way house sparrows will let house martins 
build their nests and, on completion, will mob the owner, take 

, and force the martins to build all over again. 

It is of interest here that the tree sparrow, the house sparrow's 
nearest relative, nests in a hole in a tree, but may use the crevices 
in a quarry, and has even been known to use an old thatch. Here, 
then, we have two closely-related species, distinguishable almost 
entirely by moderate differences in plumage, with little divergence 
in anatomy, yet the one has retained the old habit, though it 
clearty is capable of departing from it, while the other has 
adopted a new habit, although it equally clearly has not lost 
the ability to return to the old. Hand in hand with this divergence 
in habit one gets the impression that-—again to use human terms 
—the tree sparrow is not shy or retiring but unassertive and 
perhaps rather contemptuous of man’s presence, while the house 
sparrow is bold and impertinent, always with an eye to the 
main chance. 

In addition to the house sparrows there are quite a few birds 
which are normally found in association with buildings. Some, 
like the spotted flycatcher, thrush and blackbird, use the creeper- 
covered walls and porches for nesting-sites and quite 
obviously their association with buildings is based on a 
similarity presented by the foliage to their natural nesting- 
sites and has nothing to do with the presence of bricks 
and mortar. Next in the scale we have such birds as 
jackdaws and owls, which use more particularly the ruined 
buildings, or, in the case of the barn-owl, barns and 
outbuildings generally. The jackdaw is equally at home 
among the rocks and cliffs, and the barn-owl in hollow 
trees, and it does not seem an extravagant thought that 
in both cases the tenuous association with man-made 
buildings is a compromise between the opportunities 
they present for ready nesting-places and a reluctance 
to come in too close contact with man himself. This 
compromise carries the birds to ruins and outbuildings, 
but no farther. 

How far a bird’s fear—or, in the case of owls, a dignified 
avoidance—of man determines the pattern of behaviour we 
have no means of telling. _It is significant, however, that 
the wood pigeon, which will take all other advantages 
offered by civilisation, feeding in the streets, parks and 
gardens, will not nest on buildings. Is this merely an 
example of differential progress in behaviour, with con- 
servatism in nesting habits and unusual enterprise in all 
else ? There is, of course, no easy answer to such questions, 
but the fear of man (or of his pets !), or at least the desire 
not to associate too closely with him, may be one of the 
major ingredients in determining how far birds will use his 
buildings. The house sparrow, as we have seen, is probably 
enabled to tolerate human associates by virtue of boldness and 
impertinence, Starlings are probably forced to do a similar thing 
by mere pressure of numbers. They by nature seek a hole in a tree 
for nesting, but with the rapid increase in their numbers in the 
last 50 years they have been driven—or so it would appear—to 
use the holes in walls, and any other spaces in buildings which 
simulate the natural nesting-site. 

For the rest, those most closely associated with human habita- 
tions are the rapidly-moving, and consequently more elusive, 
swifts and house martins, and, in open sheds, swallows. All 
three appear to have a natural tendency to use caves and the faces 
of cliffs, for which the crannies and angles of brick or stone buildings 
are an easy substitute. Even to-day house martins and swallows 
do in many places use the natural habitat, and the swift has been 
known on rare occasions to use a cave in this country, and 
habitually uses caves in its winter quarters abroad. There is a 
striking example in Cornwall, where quite a number of colonies of 
house martins nest in cliffs, even in close proximity to villages. 
This seems to offer an excellent opportunity for ringing experiments 
to determine whether this choice is a continuation of an ancestral 
habit or a reversiog to it. 

That opportunism (or laziness) is one of the factors deter- 
mining this particular aspect of the bird's behaviour is suggested 
by the way in which sand martins will use the holes in the 
walls of canal banks or even in drain-pipes. Unfortunately, any 
consideration of behaviour of this kind is hampered by the 
absence of past records, but there is at least one change in 
habit that has occurred in comparatively recent times. The 
peregrine—known as the duck hawk in the U.S.A.—has taken 
to nesting on skyscrapers, feeding on the pigeons. Perhaps 
there is ground for hope that a similar thing may happen here, 
that the peregrine, driven from its natural haunts by persecution, 
mainly for its attacks on carrier pigeons, may yet find sanctuary 
in the big cities, Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 


entirely in making use of creeper 





A BIRD WHICH 1S INCREASING IN POPULATION AND 
MIGRATES AT NIGHTFALL TO THE HEART OF LONDON, 
WHERE IT ROOSTS IN THOUSANDS ON THE HIGHER 
BUILDINGS : THE STARLING--HERE SEEN AT A NEST-HOLE 
IN A FRUIT TREE. 


It is é Dagar of common observation that the starling 


especially in winter, to roost in large numbers on the 
higher buildings ; particularly those with an overhang, 
providing shelter and a good platform. 





A BIRD WHOSE ASSOCIATION WITH BUILDINGS IS CONFINED ALMOST ENTIRELY 
TO NESTING IN THE CREEPER OR IVY ON THE WALLS: THE MALE SPOTTED 
FLYCATCHER ; PHOTOGRAPHED JUST AFTER FEEDING THE YOUNG. 
The association of this bird with buildings is a loose one, and consists almost 
or ivy-clad walls, as distinct from the 
Swift, which almost entirely makes use of buildings in this country. 





A BIRD OF THE GARDEN WHOSE ASSOCIATION WITH 
BUILDINGS 1S PURELY FORTUITOUS : A GREAT TIT AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO ITS NEST BEHIND A LOOSE BRICK IN A WALL. 
The Great* tit is often seen in the vicinity of human 
habitations and may even, like the one shown here, nest 
in holes in walls. But the Great tit is very catholic in its 
choice of a nesting-site, such associations with 
buildings are purely fortuitous. 


Photographs by F. Vear. 





just the thing. Only America produces fiction on such a scale, with such an outlay of 
sheer physical perseverance ; but here the grain is closer and the impact much more solid 
than usual. It is a moral book, a record of the soul’s corruption by greed of gain. Frieda 
| Schlempke has had a bad start in life. Her parents are German immigrants: which, in a 
small town of the Middle West, means poor whites, members of an outcast fringe, who 
do the rough work and whom the real “‘ Americans ” would not think of knowing. More- 
over, in the Schlempkes’ house there is no family happiness, only drudgery for an egotistic 


lord of creation. So Frieda at fifteen is a lump of a girl, a sullen, 
unawakened serf. 

But one man feels her potentialities, or rather, hears them, 
in the violent way she sweeps out his store. Mr. Hatch has very 
private notions of amusement and power, and it now excites him 
to apply the spark. ‘‘ Some day this might be yours,” he tells her 
one evening, when they are alone and he is counting up the day’s 
takings. From that surprising hour her life is changed ; she might 
become one of Them—the possessing class. At first, being densely 
ignorant and far from quick, she cannot think how; but surely 
the way to start is by looking like them. As her father confiscates 
her wages to the last cent, even that seems hopeless, but Frieda has 
the energy of a volcano and the will of a juggernaut. Her improved 
appearance soon attracts a “best friend”; thus she is made 
aware of “ boys,’’ and it dawns on her that the way is marriage. 
With incredible audacity she fixes on Palmer Hatch, her employer’s 
son, and by persevering, swallowing humiliations that nearly choke 
her, she all but captures him. Not quite, for Palmer has a will 
of his own, and Frieda’s animal nature carries her away ; she had 
not allowed for that. In a panic she grabs the second best, who 
is engaged to her friend—but it is no time for scruple. 

And after all, the Gurneys are poor. Professor Gurney earns 
less than her own father. They lead a life, it seems to her, of 
torturing dullness, and they do not even accept her. She has been 
completely, monstrously taken in. The solution is, to get her own 
money. She becomes a business woman, and in due time—with 
many setbacks, suffering the tortures of the damned and relieving 
them by ferocious cruelties—a woman of substance. It has a taste 
of dust and ashes in the end. For she wanted other things too ; but 
property has been her choice, and that ’s that. 

One may object that Frieda’s better self goes under too soon, 
leaving her a mere candidate for retribution. But it is a vigorous 
performance, firmly set in twenty-odd years around the turn of 
the century. 

In Gerald Kersh’s “Song of the Flea.’’ (Heinemann; 12s. 6d.) 
milieu, if not all in all, is the supreme interest. And what a 
milieu! The slime of London, teeming with crooks and half- 
crooks, dealers in pornography, disbarred lawyers, pimps and 
prostitutes and shysters of every kind. This world, the author 
as it were assures us with tremendous verve, he knows inside 
out—knows it as the one and only Busto knows every room 
and every inmate of his grim lodging-house. 

To relieve the squalor there are two or three repre- 
sentatives of sweetness and light. We find Pym sneaking 
out of Busto’s because he can’t pay his rent, but Pym is an 
honest man—a budding novelist, and generous to the point 
of folly. By dint of much contrivance he gets his typewriter 
out of pawn, the first step on the upward path. Then 
Win accosts him with a hard-luck story. He ought to know 
her of old; but he instals her in his room, and next day 
there is no typewriter. He refuses to make a charge, then 
makes it, then withdraws it, hears he has compounded a 
felony, and very nearly ends up in gaol. And so on ; one day 
a stroke of luck, the next a fresh load of trouble. We soon 
get rather tired of these ups’ and downs, which always leave 
him in the same place ; but as I said, the damp, fantastic 
growths of the underworld are what really count. Undeniably 
they have their picturesque side; they are displayed 
with expert showmanship and with a good deal of humour. 
But in the long run, after all, they are dreary company. 

“They Fly South,’’ by Chun-Chan Yeh (Sylvan Press ; 
9s. 6d.), takes us very far from all that. It is the story of 
a primitive household in the mountains, above the great 
Chinese plain. Ching Lung is just grown up; it is time for 
him to start hunting animals, so that he may be eligible for 
the Spring Dance and choose a bride. But first, says his 
wise old grandmother, he ought to listen to a few stories. 
The Myaws have no legends to speak of, and the old wise 
woman is really making them up—though she is chock-full of 
conceit and half-believes in her own omniscience. But the object of 
the tales is extremely sensible. At one time or another, Myaws of 
any spirit come to hanker for the big world outside, and if the fit 
takes them after marriage they make very bad husbands. So she 
means to inoculate her grandson and get it over. 

And sure enough, when he has killed his wolf and met his wild 
Plum Blossom, Ching Lung starts out for the Great Wall. It is 
at the other side of China, but what does he know of that? Four 
days’ journey on the plain brings him to a ferryman’s house, and 
there he works all the summer—courted by the ferryman's romantic 
daughter, but unaware of it. And when the wild geese fly south, 
he is overcome with longing and returns home. This is a delicate 
novel, with a subtle flavour in its naiveté: tenderly mocking, 
fanciful yet realistic—a kind of folk-poem, always hovering on 
the edge of fun. Try to think, for instance, of a Chinese 
Hans Andersen. 

And now for crime. In “ Pilgrim's Rest,’’ by Patricia 
Wentworth (Hodder and Stoughton; 8s. 6d.), we have the well- 
known series of accidents which may have been something else— 
as Roger Pilgrim believes they were. He thinks his father was 
murdered for intending to sell the house, and he himself has had a 
couple of narrow shaves. So he takes advice; and presently 
Miss Silver, that unerring little ex-governess, comes down on a visit. 

But not even Miss Silver can stop the “ accidents.” Nor will 
the police accept her theory of who done it (the readér is allowed 
to guess quite early) ; her gifts are wasted, and the solution has 
to come from outside. This is undoubtedly a flaw—and in the last 
phase, melodrama is laid on thick. But for charm and character 
and general readability, the story ranks high. K. Joun. 





N.B.—The publishers of ‘‘ The Woman in the Sea,” by Shelley 
Smith, are Messrs. Collins and not Messrs. Gollancz, as stated in 
our issue dated September 4. 
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ARCHAOLOGY AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT: 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN TRIPOLITANIA. 


NE of the least- known and, perhaps, one of the more surprising aspects of 
Military Government is the preservation and survey of the antiquities of an 
occupied country; but since January 1943, when the Eighth Army entered Tripoli, 
the continued preservation of the ancient cities and other historical monuments of 
Tripolitania has been the responsibility of the British Military Administration. 
Excavated and partially restored at great expense by the Italian Government during 
the years 1920-42, the Roman cities of Leptis Magna and Sabratha provide the 
territory with a tourist attraction which, in normal conditions, will undoubtedly 
benefit a land with few natural resources. The work at present in progress is under 
[Continued below. 
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BEARING THE ‘“‘ CHI-RHO’”’ MONOGRAM FOR CHRIST, THE FIRST FOUND IN THE AREA : 
A MOSAIC PANEL FOUND LAST YEAR IN THE CHRISTIAN CATACOMBS AT SABRATHA 
; DURING A FIRST SURVEY. 

Continued. | 

which need constant attention to protect them from normal deterioration due to 

natural causes. Sabratha, in particular, built of a soft local sandstone which rapidly 

disintegrates now that it no longer has the protective covering of stucco provided by 

the Roman builders, is a constant source of anxiety to the Department. Although 
Ps tas De large-scale excavations in these ancient cities have necessarily been suspended during 
Lo tees the military occupation, the work of conservation has not been purely static. Many 

important public buildings, especially at Leptis Magna, were in 1943 still in the 


condition in which they were found, with fallen columns and tumbled masonry 
[Continued below. 
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DISCOVERED BY A BRITISH OFFICER IN 1946 AND SURVEYED BY THE BRITISH MILITARY 
ADMINISTRATION : AN EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT GASR EL-SUQ, IN TRIPOLITANIA. 
Continued.) 

the direction of Mr. R. G. Goodchild, Antiquities Officer of the present administration 
(who has supplied these notes and the photographs reproduced on this page), and 
Professor Giacomo Caputo, Superintendent of Monuments and Excavations in Libya 
since 1935. Close liaison is maintained with the British School at Rome, whose 
Director, Mr. J. B. Ward-Perkins, was the first Antiquities Officer in Tripolitania 
after the British occupation, and who organised this summer’s archzological expedition 
to Sabratha in order to survey and record parts of the ancient city. The primary 
task of the Antiquities Department of the present Military Administration is the 
safeguarding of these ancient monuments, which escaped serious war-damage, but 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING DISCOVERIES MADE BY THE ANTIQUITIES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE BRITISH MILITARY ADMINISTRATION IN TRIPOLITANIA: A ROMAN POTTERY KILN. 
Continued.) 

obscuring their architectural features. Despite limited resources, the Department has 
been able to make substantial progress in the “ systematisation '' of these important 
ruins. Our photographs illustrate the work which has been in progress during the 
last two years. Archwological exploration of the interior of Tripolitania has also 
made progress under the British occupation. A Temple of Jupiter Ammon, built in 
A.D. 15-17, has been excavated near Tarhuna, and a well-preserved pottery-kiln 
uncovered in the same area. In the pre-desert areas around Beni Ulid, the wadis abound 
in fortified farmhouses of the Late Roman period, some of which have been 
examined, and a discovery of particular interest is that of a Christian church in a 

remarkably complete state, its arcades and part of its vaulting still intact. 


* 


THE SANCTUARY OF JUPITER AMMON AT RAS EL-HADDAGIA: RECORDED IN AN INSCRIPTION 
IND IN 1904, THIS SANCTUARY WAS RECENTLY DISCOVERED AND EXCAVATED. 


oa svavensgeneens: 


\ STRIKING TESTIMONY TO THE PRESERVING ARIDITY OF TRIPOLITANIA’S CLIMATE: THE STILL- AMONG THE MOST REMARKABLE ROMAN REMAINS IN TRIPOLITANIA ARE THE KEMOTE 
SURVIVING WOOD LINTEL OF A ROMAN FORTIFIED FARMHOUSE NEAR BENI ULID (see PICTURE, R.). FORTIFIED FARMHOUSES, OF WHICH THE ABOVE IS A FINE EXAMPLE. 
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OF SPORT AND COLOUR. 


QUARTER of a century ago—my goodness !—it was my habit once a week, as a 

student at Glasgow University, to take a tram to Anniesland, at the end of the 
Great Western Road, dismount at the grounds of the G.U. Athletic Club, strip, don running 
shorts, a white sweater, and spiked shoes, and proceed to run a two-mile race all by myself. 
I did this throughout three college terms—a soggy autumn, a foggy winter, and a dank 
spring. Why did I so? Looking back and questioning myself on this matter for the 
very first time, I think I can discern two good reasons which combine to form the whole 
cause for this healthy and salutary behaviour. One, I had—being then eighteen—a theory, 
founded on a recent obligatory study of Plato’s Republic, that my education had con- 
centrated too much on Music and not enough on Gymnastic (Music in the Platonic sense 
being—as every schoolboy knows—the culture of the mind, and Gymnastic the care and 
wholesome conditioning of the body). Two, I was—along the same lines—somewhat 
worried about my lack of predilection for any of the more usual forms of sport. A dis- 
taste for cricket is understandable if not condonable in a Scot. But a distaste for both 
forms of football as well as for all those strenuous pastimes in which one bats, smacks, 
chases, prods, swipes, kicks, throws, hurls, or projects a ball made of wood, leather, rubber, 
elastic, or anything else—this got me a reputation for bookishness, for being a ‘“ stew ”’ 
(which is Scots for the English ‘ swot"’) which I did not relish. 

It was for this double reason that I took to running (which I greatly liked), walking 
(which | still like), and swimming (of which I now despair of ever acquiring the knack). 
My very last two-miles course was 
covered in just under thirteen minutes, 
and the instructor on the premises 
informed me that this was ‘‘no’ sae 4 
bad’’! I think it is a proof that I 
am not wholly unconcerned with sport 
that I should clearly remember this 
achievement and vaunt about it at this 
time of day. One revealing anecdote 
more, and I promise to cease being 
personal and become critical again. 
It must have been in the same winter 
that I was invited to the G.U, Athletic 
Club’s dance at the Union. I declined 
for the reason that I had no interest 
in or talent for dancing. ‘‘ But there’s 
always the billiard-room!”’ said the 
secretary, implying—though I did not 
realise it—that in that verdurous gloom 
one might sit out a dance with one’s 
fair partner and talk of this and that. 
And I can still remember the dire 
shame set up in me by the secretary’s 
guffaw when I said; “‘ But I '’m afraid 
1 don’t play billiards either!’’ Barrie’s 
Tommy was not more sentimental 
or more unspoiled. 

I seem to remember saying here, a few weeks ago, that 
I would rather see Leni Riefensthal’s masterly film of the 
1936 Olympiad in Berlin than be given a season ticket for 
the Wembley Olympiad that is just over. My reasons for 
this statement were [that the German film gives you the 
illusion of running with the runners, that it is choicely 
selective, and that it is, in short, a remarkable piece of 
cinematic art—tingling, intense, dramatic. I wish I could 
say half as much for Mr, Castleton Knight’s account of the 
events at Wembley, “ The Glory of Sport,”’ which is just half 
as long (two hours in all). I cannot. I can only say that 
the two hours I actualy did manage to spend at the Stadium 

on the afternoon when that long, black streak of greased 
lightning, Harry Wint, won the 400-metres race—were vastly 
more stirring than this extended Technicolor news-ree}. That 
blistering but usually-just critic, Mr.\Winnington, never wrote 
a truer word than when he dismissed this inglorious ‘ Glory 
of Sport "’ with the statement that it must ‘ weary the non- 
sport-minded and frustrate the addict."’ Constituted as | am 
—and as | have been at autobiographical pains to reveal 

this film both wearies and frustrates me. 

Mr. Knight has tried to do far too much in his limited 
time. He begins with a full fifty minutes of the winter sports 
in Switzerland. Very nearly another half-hour must be taken 
up with the rowing at Henley, the yachting at Torbay, 
and the cycling at Herne Hill. This leaves something con- 
siderably under an hour for the athletics and swimming at 
Wembley, and I submit that the proportion is wrong and that 
tobogganing and bicycling should have a strictly ancillary 
place in a festival of gymnastics which is Greek by name, by 
nature, and by origin. The film is at its best in reporting the 
triumphs of Mrs. Blankers- Koen, the brilliant Dutch runner, 
and in showing the Marathon Race at the end. Only in 
these aspects does it begin to approach the sustained 
excitement and subtle imagination of the German film. If 
Mr. Knight protests that he made his film in two months, 
whereas Leni Riefensthal took two years for her great task, I 
shall retort with Moliére that “ le temps ne fait rien a l'affaire.” 

Most worrying of all is the quality of the colour. This is a 
distinct throw-back to the earliest days of Technicolor. The Thames at Henley appears 
to be a startling and unbecoming heliotrope and the sky of an odd shade of pink which is 
like no sky I have ever seen in nature—something approaching the tint of the wild cuckoo- 
pint. The swimmers, too, disport in what seems to be fountain-pen ink, and the trees at 
Herne Hill look to my wondering gaze as though made of verdigris. But even good colour 
seems to me to be a mistake in a film of this sort. I find—and I am not alone in this 
that watching runners in rapid motion in Technicolor is peculiarly tiring to the eye. There 
is, moreover, a good deal of ill-judged perspective in the Wembley scenes, the coloured 
crowd in the background being over and over again a blur and a smudge. 

Satisfactory and even charming Technicolor is to be’ found again in “ The Birds and the 
Bees."" But here, alas, the film has nothing whatsoever else to recommend it! This is a 
musical romance of maximum tastelessness in which one Mrs. Charles Morgan (Jeanette 
Macdonald), a divorced lady with three musical daughters, is sought in marriage by a 
nonchalant pianist whom everybody refers to as Hosay Eat-Urby (Jose Iturbi). The one 
thing which keeps the plot going is the possible objection the three daughters may have 
to their new father, musical though he undoubtedly is. Miss Macdonald's teeth glitter 
even more than her top-notes. But how Sefior Iturbi can reconcile it with his artistic 
conscience to appear in so egregious a yarn surpasses my comprehension. He plays a 
little Liszt and a lot of de Falla, and he accompanies Mrs. Morgan in a cavalier selection 
from the “ Rosenkavalier " waltzes. But he also—believe it or not-—plays the music-hall's 
undying ballad, ‘‘ You Made Me Love You," with variations, and so cajoles Mrs. Morgan— 
with whom he has had a slight tiff--into more melody and total forgiveness. If this 
pianist really does intend to turn film-actor, he might be well-advised to disarm us all by 
rechristening himself Jose Imperturbi Atan Denr. 
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“TRIED TO DO 
MR. CASTLETON KNIGHT (RIGHT), WHO PRODUCED “THE GLORY 
THE FILM OF THE 1948 OLYMPIAD, SEEN AT WEMBLEY LOOKING 
OVER ONE OF THE NEW TECHNICOLOR CAMERAS. 


In his article on this poe in which he discusses two films—one disappointing 
less--Mr. Alan Dent describes the former, “‘ The Glory of Sport * 
(J. Arthur Rank), as “ a distinct throw-back to the earliest days of Techni- 
“which wearies and frustrates me.” Discussing the 
second film, ‘ The Birds and the Bees ”’ ( 
says that the Technicolor is “ satisfactory and even charming,” but it is a 
“has nothing whatsoever else to recommend it.” 
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ART HOLDS HIGH PLACE IN OUR WORLD. 
OTH the executant and the devotee of art are unusually well catered for by the makers 
of books in this post-war era. It is a matter which may attract the student of mass 
psychology and of social affairs, but for the lover of things beautiful it will suffice to know 
that Art maintains high place in an austere nation and a tortured world. The universality 
of the phenomenon is apparent in ‘“ The Materials and Methods of Sculpture,’’ by Jack 
C. Rich (Oxford University Press ; 42s.), which comes from New York; “ The Practice 
of Painting,’’ by F. Schmid (Faber ; 21s.), the work of a lecturer at Basle University ; and 
“ A Student’s Guide in Commercial Art,’’ by Hal Missingham (Faber ; 18s.), who, having 
taught for six years at the Central School of Arts and Crafts in London, is now Director 
of the National Art Gallery of New South Wales. These, together with “Stone and 
Marble Carving,’’ by Alec Miller (Tiranti ; 12s. 6d.), are eminently practical works for the 
student. They deal with materials and methods. Each is fully illustrated. And if, as 
Professor Richard L. Garbe, R.A., points out in his Foreword to Alec Miller’s book, civili- 
sations of the past are judged by the standards of their arts and crafts, and no less by the 
standards of technical excellence in those things, these four writers, each in his own 
particular sphere, are doing much to create both technical excellence and a high standard 
on the part of the executant. 

Still in keeping with the universal aspect, Otto Demus, author of “‘ Byzantine Mosaic 
Decoration ’’ (Kegan Paul; 42s.), is President of the Austrian Monuments and Fine Arts 
Service and, during the Nazi régime, was a librarian and lecturer at the Courtauld Institute 

of Art in this country. His book was 
° conceived in Greece, Sicily and Venice 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s, the first draft 
was jotted down in Canada in 1940 
and the final text written in London 
in 1945. In it he seeks to depict the 
Byzantine monumental paintings in 
their relation to each other and to their 
architectural framework. Of the 64 
illustrations, some from St. Mark’s, 
Venice, are outstanding, while the 
magnificence of the Cathedral at 
Monreale will come as a_ surprise 
to many. 

A stimulating and challenging book 
is by a Scot. Ian Finlay, author oi 
“ Art in Scotland ’’ (Oxford University 
Press; 15s.), holds that the contem- 
porary revival in Scottish letters could 
be accompanied by an equally vigorous 
revival in the visual arts. So he 
examines the past and seeks its 
influence on the present. He finds that 
“the same strange, rhythmic swirls, 
the same fundamental decorative sense "’ 
govern such far-separated subjects as a 
Pictish carving and George Henrv’s 
famous ‘‘ Galloway Landscape,”’ one of the key pictures of the 
Glasgow School which began to come into prominence in 
the early 1880's. Passing in review the different periods and 
the influence of various movements, he comes to the present, 
to say there is a more widespread desire for enlightenment 
up and down the country than even Scotsmen realise. 

What would the great artists of the past have said had 
it been suggested that a monograph of them and their work 
should appear when they were still in their twenties ? The 
thought is prompted by the appearance of “ Paintings of 
Michael Ayrton,’’ with an Introduction by James Laver 
(Grey Walls Press ; 12s. 6d.). Yet Mr. Ayrton is a remark- 
ably versatile young man: at one and the same period he 
has held a one-man show, illustrated books, designed a 
ballet, acted as art critic, broadcast on Picasso, and been a 
member of the B.B.C. Brains Trust. Forty examples of his 
paintings are given in the present volume, three of them in 
colour, including one of his many ‘‘ Anthony ” pictures ; for 
he confesses to certain obsessional themes, of which the 
Temptation of St. Anthony is one and the Agony in the 
Garden another. 

The fourth volume of the “‘ Reproductions in Colour of 
Paintings in the Museums of the World" is devoted to 
“ Alfred Sisley,’’ by Pierre du Colombier (Collins ; 30s.). It 
contains ten plates of landscapes now in the Louvre, all very 
French in subject and treatment. For, as M. du Colombier 
points out, it is curious to find among the Impressionists— 
those painters who were, perhaps, the most sensitive to the 
French scene—two foreigners: Camille Pissarro, a Dane 
from the Antilles, and Alfred Sisley, the son of a prosperous 
English business man. And although Sisley spent all his 
time in France, he could never be troubled to complete his 
naturalisation papers, so that he has never legally belonged 
to the France whose countryside was the enchantment of 
his life and of which delightful glimpses are to be found 
in this volume. 

English landscape predominates in the work of a great 
painter of the British School whose precocity of genius and 
facility of performance were cut down at the early age of 
thirty-three and who was but poorly appreciated in his lifetime. ‘‘ The Art and Life of 
William James Miiller,’’ by Cyril G. E. Bunt (F. Lewis, Leigh-on-Sea ; £5 5s.), does much 
to repair our lack of knowledge. Not only does it tell the story of Miiller’s life—the author 
draws largely on Neal Solly’s memoir, published in 1875, thirty years after the artist's 
death and, hitherto, the only work dealing with Miiller and his art—but it weighs up his 
artistic achievement, so far as is possible. For, as Mr. Bunt points out, “ here we have 
an artist with over 600 works to his credit, many of which adorn the walls of our public 
art galleries, yet there is scarcely a single line to be quoted since Solly wrote; in appreciation 
or criticism of any one picture.’ The strangeness of this is emphasised by the many 
reproductions, nine of which are in colour. A handsome volume and a worthy, if 
belated, tribute. 

How different in every way is that cut-throat, swindler, bully, lecher and wife-beater 
who was one of the great goldsmiths and engravers of the early sixteenth century 
“ Urs Graf,’’ by Emil Major and Erwin Gradmann (Home and Van Thal ; 30s.), introduces 
us to an age and an art that were among “ the most brutal and lustful which the world 
has ever seen,’ to quote from Sir Kenneth Clark's prefatory note. The World and the 
Flesh reigned supreme, and Urs Graf, the goldsmith soldier of fortune of Basle, depicted 
it with shameless self-abandonment. How shameless, and how clever, is shown in 
151 superb reproductions of his work. 

Another skilled draughtsman likewise depicted the life of his age, but in satiric fashion. 
“ George du Maurier," by Derek Pepys Whiteley (Art and Technics ; ros. 6d.), delightfully 
describes the man who is better known to the present generation as the author of “ Trilbv ” 
than as the artist who was a great social satirist and recorder of the changing fashions and 
foibles of the Victorian period. W. R. Catvert 
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“My dear Mother, 
Just a line to tell you that I 
am back with my old landlady 


disappointment.” 
Letters, the least costly and 





ny ATTN 





HG Welle 


writes to his Mother 


most valued of all gifts, can be 

one of the greatest of life’s 

pleasures. For such letters, as 

all discriminating people know, 

Basildon Bond provides the per- 

fect setting. Always ask for it! 
* a * 


Salvaged paper, when repulped, is used 
for the packaging of export goods. Old and 
umwanted letters can play their part. Give 
all you can to salvage. 
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SHOPPING 





WITH A CAR 


THe NUuFFIELD ORGANIZATION goes 
shopping for Britain overseas. Every 
year scores of thousands of vehicles 
made by Nuffield Organization firms 
are hoisted aboard ship, carried across 
the sea, and sold to people who value 
British engineering skill. As a result of 
these exports, Britain is able to fill her 


MORRIS* WOLSELEY RILEY 


national shopping basket with food- 
stuffs. When you eat your morning 
cereal and toast, cut into the Sunday 
joint, peel an orange or eat an egg, you 
are enjoying something that has been 
in part paid for by the hard work and 
craftsmanship of 20,000 Nuffield 
workers. 
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. . . you are invited to utilise the 
many services provided by the 
Bank. 

Enquiries will be welcomed 


at any of the numerous Branches 


throughout England and Wales. 


THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


Overseas business: Nuffield Exports Lid., 








“ Two aspirins 
in a little water”’ 


At the first sign of a headache, cold, 
or toothache, two aspirins will, nine 
times out of ten, bring welcome relief. 


But whose aspirin? The moment 


any doubt arises, is the time to ask | 


for Howards’ Aspirin—made by a 
firm with a name which has been 
trusted for 150 years. Howards’ 
Aspirin Tablets, 
and safe, are not habit - forming, | 
they can be safely recommended | 
whenever there is call for a mild | 


sedative or pain-reliever. 
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THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
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A SMART NEW PRAM 


with a rigid safety device 


Special safety support (see picture) holds pram 
rigid when brake is on, prevents swaying and 
tipping. Folding handle saves space in lifts, 
trains, storage, etc. Double-action suspension 
ie by cee oprings to rubber mounting. Car- | 
style hood is self-pleating, stays in any | 
position. Below-ceiling price gives finest pram 
value obtainable. 
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This delightful little set can be always with you. Tuck 
it in your case when travelling ; use it on your dressing 
table; take it when picnicking, boating, or on holiday. 
Its All-Dry batteries are simple to change and easily obtain- 


able. See and hear it at your Pye agent—you'll love it! 
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MODEL M78F £12.12.0 plus £2.13.11 Purchase Tax | 


Inclusive Price £15.5.11 





Weight only 4{ lbs. with batteries. In pas- 


4-valve, superhet, 7” high, 54” wide, 3” deep. 'f , 
tel green and cream, or black and cream. a : 


MADE IN CAMBRIDGE The Centre of Scientific Research 
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THE 


PALACE HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


Standing in its Own spacious grounds and situated 


on one of the most beautiful stretches of English 





Coust this famous hotel is once again providing the 
high standard of amenities always associated with 
‘The Palace.” Dancing in the finest hotel ballroom 
in the country, tennis at all times in any weather 
on the superb hard and covered courts. Golf, 
squash, etc., resident professional always available. 


ipply for details of the Covered Court Tournament 


to be held during next November 
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The finest Hotel on the English Coast” 
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